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Spring Beauties 
The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for 
nature. A clear, velvety and perfectly healthy complexion is 
as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed 
to keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. 
It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive 
skin. Soothing and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of 
freshness and cleanliness. A toilet, bath and nursery soap. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 
This 


Special Offer Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks and trial Trade 
size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream =i" 


sent for 5 cts. (stamps orcoin) to pay postage. Address Dept on exch 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. "*"" 
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EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 





Our rolling chairs are original in design and com- 


bine lightness and ease with durability, and with a 
variety of styles to suit allcases. Tricycles, ‘I ricy- 
Chairs and all sorts of Hospital equipment. Our 
new catalogue is now ready and will be mailed 
upon application. 

Chairs sold rented and exchanged. 


EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 


2022 MARKET ST. San Francisco, Cal. 








$ Give Your $ 
Collections 








Bad Bills, Notes, Accounts 
Dishonored Checks, etc. 


TO THE 


California Commer- 
cial Guaranty Co. 


CROCKER BUILDING, S. F. 


Law suits and actions com- 
menced in any part of 
the world. No com- 
missions charged. 


$ 1200 References. $ 














FREEPORT, ILL. DONALD J. BILLIG 


“Our baby, Donald J. Billig, aged 
14 months, has never been sick 
a day; his only diet has been 


Meilin’s Food, which | am glad 


to endorse as the best food for 


infants.” 
Send for a free sample of Mellin's Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


A few shares of stock for sale. The Automobile 
craze has been the means of immensely increas- 
ing our business. Men of business will readily 
see the great opportunity now presenting itself to 
invest with a company who have the facilities for 
turning out machines, not alone of a high grade 
but possessing speed and durability. 


For full particulars address 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CoO. 


301 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 





You’ve seen 
the Automobiles 


we make to order, for they have created a great 
stir by their speed, easy motion and smart ap- 
pearance. Do you know that we make them on 


monthly installments? 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CO., 


301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Factory: 346 McAllister St. ’Phone, South 146, 



































1} and work of the fine nest character 
MN rivalling the printed page in clear- 


‘ ness dears accuracy of —— 


Gvartans ‘oneny. 


Two MARV ELOUS ake the EDISON 


IMPROVEMENTS 


PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax,” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural. 

A new result from your old 
phonograph. 

New Reproducers on all new 
rp og Nine styles from 

10.00 to $100.00. The new 
Records, 50 cents, $5.00 per 
dozen. 

Full particulars at all dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


New York Office, 83 
Chambers St. 
Chicago Office 
144 Wabash Av 
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<q REQUIRED > AND it ron NON: COFFEE, 


\ ESTEEMED FLAYOR/ >)°,/| DRINKER A PER/ 
TO COFFEE ‘ae FECT HEALTHFUL | 
WHICH IN EFFECT Ves A } AWD AGREEABLE\ 


| COUNTERACTS THE =< SUBSTITUTE FOR | 


CONSTIPATING | © CAN COFFEE 
| AND NARCOTIC | . \\ \ RECOMMENDED / 


IES OF Sse2s4\ \ BY ALL MEDICAL 
cere \ AUTHORITIES / 


\ COFFEE. y -~ 
re we: . eat 
Sarva ro) by 

SoM. Cc Meyer 


1430 £0 y At. San Francisco Cal 


Will send postpaid on receipt of 
10c. a trial package all over 
U. S. and Canada. 

















“Howto be Beautiful” 


Mme. Ru ppert’s Famous Book, ‘‘ How to 
Be Beautiful,’’ givesin Clear, Concise Lan- 

uage the ‘only method for attainin 

on » Youthful Looks, and above all, 
MARVELLOUSLY PERFECT COMPLEXION. 


IT TELLS a TO REMOVE PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BROWN PA TCHES, 
BLACKHEADS. OILINESS. SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR, MOLES, WARTS, AND ALL DE- 
FECTS of FACE, NECK, HANDS and HAIR. 

MME. A. RUPPERT will send this 
most valuable book absolutely free of 
charge, all charges prepaid, upon_re- 
ceipt of your name and address. This 
elegant book, handsomely illustrated, is 
bound in leatherette cover, gold inscrip- 
tion, and contains many points of great 
interest to ladies other than those men- 
tioned above, and is an additional orna- 
ment to any library. 

Kindly address request for book 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 


6 East 14th Street, New York. 
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INSURANCE 












A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. ve 





Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capital 
Profit and Reserve Fund 


Monthly Income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Cal 

Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 

























































From the painting by Orrin Peck 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
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The True History of the Founding of the Uni- 
versity of California 


BY SAMUEL L. LUPTON 


ACTS of history sometimes grow 
dim in the past, the memones of 
men fail, and when the living 
witnesses pass away it is not al- 
Ways an easy task to rescue the truth 
from oblivion. The University of Cali- 
fornia has now been in existence for the 
period of time usually allotted as the 
duration of one generation, and the men 
who brought it into existence have nearly 
all passed away. It seems to me_ the 
true history of its foundation should pe 
recorded, while there are yet some living 
witnesses. 

On July 2, 1862, Congress passed an act 
under which this State became entitled 
te 150,000 acres of public land for main- 
taining an agricultural and mechanical 
arts college. 

When the legislature met in December, 
1865, the State was but fifteen years old. 
At this session William Holden, a lawyer 
from Ukiah, represented Mendocino 
County as an Assemblyman. Notwith- 
standing the burdens of the people of the 
State had been great and taxation heavy, 
Mr. Holden was in favor of accepting che 
grant of the Government and establish- 
ing and providing support for a State 
College, and he proposed, in making’ the 
effort to carry out this purpose, to have 
the institution located, if possible, in his 
part of the State. 

We therefore find’ on page 135 of tne 
Journal of the Assembly at that session, 
under the head of introduction of bills, 
this entry, “By Mr. Holden, for an act to 
establish an Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts College in Sonoma County. Read 


first and second times, referred to a se- 
lect committee of five, and the usual 
number of copies ordered printed.” 


On page 188 of the same journal, we 
find, “The speaker announced the fol- 
lowing special committee on agricutural 
college, Messrs. Holden, Hunt of Santa 
Clara, Reed, Smith of Eldorado, and 
Meredith.” 

The Reed here mentioned was Charles 
F. Reed, assemblyman from Yolo County, 
and who was at the time the president of 
the State Agricultural Society, and the 
Hunt, assemblyman from Santa Clara 
County, was A. B. Hunt, a lawyer, and 
now registrar of the United States Land 
Office in San Francisco. 

On page 271 of the same journal, a 
clerk was allowed the committee, on 
motion of Mr. Holden, for one week. 

The special committee appointed on 
Mr. Holden’s Bill was in favor of the 
purpose of the bill, but not in favor of 
fixing the location in Sonoma County, 
and favored the changing of the title and 
purpose of the bill to “An Act to Estab- 
lish an Agricultural, Mining and Mechan- 
ical Arts College.” The committee there- 
fore adopted a substitute to the original 
bill so as to put the three leading indus- 
tries of the State upon an equal footing. 

Accordingly on page 372 of the same 
journal, we find this entry, “Mr. Holden 
made the following report, ‘Mr. Speaker: 
The special committee to whom was re- 
ferred Assembly bill No. 49, an act to 
establish an agricultural and mechanical 
arts college in Sonoma County, have had 
the same under consideration and report 
it back to the Assembly with a substitute 
therefor, and recommend the adoption of 
the substitute. 

Holden, for committee.’ 

“On motion of Mr. Holden the usual 
number of copies of the substitute above 
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Bridge and walk made by students in 1896. 


reported was ordered printed.” 

This substitute was passed by the legis- 
lature and became a law March 31, 1866. 

On page 702, same journal, we find, 
Mr. Holden introduced, ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide for the selection of the lands do- 
nated to the State of California by the 
Act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, 
for the endowment of colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and all lands that may be granted 
to the State for like purposes,” which act 
became a law April 2, 1866. 

On page 770, same journal, we find Mr. 
Holden offered a joint resolution for the 
meeting of the Senate and Assembly in 
joint convention for the purpose of elect- 
ing five directors for the new college, 
which joint resolution was adopted. 

The joint convention was held, and 
Messrs. Joseph B. Meader, Henry Phil- 
lips, Felix Tracy, William Holden and 
C. F. Ryland were elected directors, (see 
Assembly journal pages 803, 806, 809), 
tc act in conjunction with the three ex- 
officio members, who were the Governor 
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of the State, F. F. Low; the president of 
the State Agricultural Society, Charles 
F. Reed; and the president of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of San Francisco, who 
was at the time, I believe, A. S. Hallidie, 
the inventor of the cable street-car sys- 
tem. 

Thus the organization for the estab- 
lishment of a State College was put in 
motion, and William Holden was all 
through the proceedings leading up there- 
to the moving active agent thereof. 

When the State once resolved and un- 
dertook to establish a State college, “a 
high seminary of learning, in which the 
graduates of the common schools can 
commence, pursue and finish a course of 
study, etc.,” its character and usefulness 
in the future was necessarily but a mat- 
ter of evolution and development. The 
title by which this institution was named 
was the one used in the act of Congress 
making the grant of land with the de- 
partment of mining added. The word 
college was used therefore instead of 
university, although the latter was used 
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in article IX of the first State constitu- 
tion, wherein it was provided that all 
grants of land made by the general gov- 
ernment, or others, in the past, the pres- 
ent or in the future, should be carefully 
protected, and the fund accruing from the 
rents or sale of such lands, or from any 
other source, shall be a permanent fund 
for the support of a university, (that is 
when the fund got to be large enough to 
establish a university), “for the promo- 
tion of literature, the arts and sciences.” 

In the memorial of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention to Congress asking for 
the admission of the State, on motion of 
William M. Gwinn, who was afterwards 
for twelve years United States Senator 
from this State, and the most influential 
representative the State has ever had 
at the National Capital, a grant was 
asked of public lands for the founding of 
a university. There were, however, at 
that time not people enough west of the 
Rocky Mountains to support a university. 

The word university was not used as 
advisedly in those days as now. It was 
then often used to mean simply a higher 
class of college. Practically universities 
did not exist in the United States in 
those days. Even Harvard and Yale were 
then commonly known as colleges instead 
of universities by name. The so-called 
nniversities at that time in the United 
States were generally such only in name, 
and were institutions of comparatively 
minor educational importance and stand- 
ing. 

When this Agricultural College bill had 
become a law, the directors met, organ- 
ized and elected Governor Low President 
of the Board. They then selected a site 
for the State College, which was located 
about a mile north of the present site of 
the university. 

Prior to this time there had been sev- 
eral colleges established in the State. In 
1851, the Methodists had established a 
college at Santa Clara and which is now 
known as the University of the Pacific. 
Very early in the fifties the Catholics 
had also established a college at Santa 
Clara, now known as Santa Clara College. 
These colleges have graduated many 
students. 

Another college known as the College 
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of California principally under Presbyter- 
ian and Congregational influences, had 
been established about 1860, and _ it 
was located in Oakland. This college 
was the outgrowth of a classical school 
or seminary established by Doctor Dur- 
ant. It had no president but the Rev. 
Dr. Willey, the vice-president, acted as 
such. Having the advantage of location, 
being near the leading commercial city, 
San Francisco, and the then center of the 
State and convenient to its controlling 
influences, a strong effort was made by 
its several professors to bring to its sup- 
port the men of education and the poss- 
essors of wealth. A list was made of all 
the known graduates of colleges of the 
United States residing in the vicinity of 
the bay. Invitations were sent to them 
to attend the commencement exercises of 
the college, and their aid and interest 
sought in all available directions. The 
institution, however, was sorely pressed 
for means, and placed its hope for future 
development and strength upon the sup- 
port of the influences above mentioned 
which it sought to draw around it. It had, 
however, cbtained title to 160 acres of 
land where the university now stands, 
and which had at the instance of Freder- 
ick Billings been named Berkeley. This 
college was in existence for five or six 
years and graduated about twenty stu- 
dents during that time. 

The passage of the bill to establish the 
State Agricultural College, and its pro- 
posed location near Oakland, was to 
this college of California as the hand- 
writing on the wall. Its friends knew 
that the influences on which it must de- 
pend for prosperity and support would 
gather around the State institution, and 
that their college could not for want of 
support exist with the State College in its 
immediate neighborhood. 

The proposal to establish this new 
agricultural and mining college met with 
such universal support and encourage- 
ment from the men of education in the 
State and the tax-payers that its future 
was assured. Those having charge of the 
College of California saw this. They 
could not absorb or unite the new col- 
leges with theirs, for the act of the legis- 
lature expressly prohibited its being 
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united or connected with any other in- 
stitution of learning in the State, and 
also from in any manner whatever being 
connected with or controlled by any sec- 
tarian denomination, while the College 
of California was at least a semi-Presby- 
terian and Congregationa/ institution. 

Such being the state of affairs with the 
College of California, those who con- 
trolled its affairs concluded that they 
might as well join in with the friends and 
supporters of the new college and help 
it along for the general benefit of the 
State. They therefore consulted with 
the friends and directors of the new 
State institution in regard to its future. 
As they had resolved to quit business 
and disincorporate, they agreed to turn 
over to the directors of the State College 
the 160 acres of land where the State 
University now stands, so that the loca- 
tion selected by the directors of the 
State College could be relinquished. This 
proposition was accepted. They also 
asked that the law be so extended that 
distinct provision should therein be made 
for a classical department for the new 
institution, as well as the departments for 
instruction in agriculture, mining and the 
mechanical arts, and for future exten- 
sions or affiliated colleges. 

These suggestions all coincided with 
the views of the directors and friends of 
the new institution, and ali agreed that 
the title of the new institution was cum- 
bersome and inconvenient for use. It 
was therefore fully agreed by all con- 
cerned that the title of “University of 
California” should be adopted. It was 
also deemed wise to change the method 
of selecting directors and their number. 
These matters being fully agreed upon 
the trustees of the college of California 
stipulated to turn over to the State insti- 
tution whatever assets it might be pos- 
sessed of. 

A bill by consent of all parties having 
interest therein was drawn embodying 
these proposals and agreements, and was 
introduced into the legislature at its next 
session by John W. Dwinelle, a prom- 
inent member of the San Francisco bar, 
and a graduate of Hamilton College, and 
who was at the time a resident of Oak- 
land, and a member of the Assembly from 
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Alameda County. Of course this bill 
being intended to supersede the old law, 
as it did, was carefully drawn, though 
since many times added to and amended, 
and was designed to cure what crudities 
or imperfections existed in the original 
law. It was the result of two years’ ex- 
perience and reflection of the directors 
and friends of the new State college. It 
became a law March 23, 1868. When it 
passed the legislature, William Holden, 
who had been in the mean time elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and 
acted as president of the State Senate, 
advocated the passage of the bill. It sub- 
stituted the more mature and perfected 
new law for the old one, and repealed the 
old one. If, however, the Holden bill had 
not been a law, the new bill introduced 
by Mr. Dwinelle and which became the 
substituted law, would never have had 
an existence. 

I think these facts show that William 
Holden was the father of the University 
ot California. 

I was not uninformed about college 
matters in this State at that time, for a 
fellow college student, my senior in age 
and in classes, became in the early fifties 
one of the Professors of the University 
of the Pacific at Santa Clara, and re- 
mained with that institution for a number 
of years; while a college classmate of 
mine was the instructor in mathematics 
in the college of California at the time 
the agricultural bill became a law. In 
Rev. Dr. Willey’s history of the College 
of California will be found a list of the 
known college graduates residing in t is 
vicinity at this time and whose interest 
and influences were sought in behalf of 
the welfare of that college. My name ap- 
pears in that list. 

When the Holden bill was passed es- 
tablishing the agricultural and mining 
college, and the Dwinelle bill was passed 
as an amendment or substitute therefor, 
I was at both sessions a member of the 
Assembly from San Francisco, being 
at that time elected by the city at large. 
I voted for and actively interested my- 
self in the passage of both laws. I felt 
so much interest in the matter that, 
when the Holden bill was passed, I wrote 
an article calling public attention to the 
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law, and urging encouragement and sup- 
port to the new institution. It was pub- 
lished as an editorial in the Evening 
Examiner, October 23, 1866. 

The writing of this present article has 
been incited by the fact that the only 
formal history of the University of Cali- 
fornia published that I know of, and 
which seems to have the endorsement of 
that institution, intimates strongly that 
the reason the university was not found- 
ed earlier was because the people of the 
State were ignorant, and had to be edu- 
cated up to the point of realizing the 
necessity and advantages of such an in- 
stitution. It even intimates that the 
legislature was occupied in passing bills 
for the establishment of prisons and that 
the one that passed the Holden bill, was 
too ignorant to know enough to pass a 
bill establishing a State university at 
once. The exact language being, “Thus, 
in their blindness, did the legislators of 
1866, seek to defeat the predestined or- 
ganization of the university,” thus at- 
tacking the real founders of that in- 
stitution. As inducing causes to the 
establishment of the university, it re- 
cites vain acts of individuals of more or 
less erratic character, but whose efforts 
were devoid of effect or influence. It 
also gives great credit to persons who 
delivered speeches on occasions such as 
college commencements, in which the 
establishment of a university in the 
future was predicted, just as a fourth 
of July orator would predict the ad- 
vancement, growth and glory of our re- 
public in the future, drawing vividly on 
his imagination, regardless of fact or 
conditions, and had about as much in- 
fluence in one case as in the other. The 
first thirty or forty pages of that history 
I believe to be untruthful in theory and 
fact. It assumes facts and gives credit 
where such does not belong, and with- 
holds or suppresses credit from those 
to whom it belongs in connection with 
the foundation of the State College or 
university, and its intimations in some 
instances are wholly without just foun- 
dation. I believe it is due to the people 


of the State and to the character of the 
university that that part of the history 
should be rewritten. 
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The extraordinary circumstances 
under which California became a part 
of the United States, and was rapidly 
settled and became a State of the Union 
and has grown into a great common- 
wealth, passed so rapidly into history 
and under such uncommon and excep- 
tional circumstances that it seems often 
difficult for the generation of to-day to 
comprehend fully the changes that have 
occurred, the growth that has been ma’e, 
or the circumstances under which events 
took place or the trials and difficulties 
encountered by the early residents, not 
to say pioneers. 

When the United States forces took 
possession of California in 1846, there 
were in this great State, which is seven 
hundred miles long and from two to 
three hundred miles wide, only about 
5000 white inhabitants, with perhaps ten 
thousand so-called domesticated Indians, 
the wild Indians being unestimated. 
These few people were scattered over 
the surface of this great State. Yerba 
Buena of which the great commercial 
city of San Francisco is the successor, 
had at the time about 300 inhabitants, 
while cities like Sacramento, Stockton, 
and Oakland had none or only a nominal 
existence. 

In 1850, when California was admitted 
as one of the States of the Union, its 
entire population was 92,597. 

The character of this population and 
that of a few years after that date and 
its burdens, seem nowadays not gener- 
ally understood. 

The civilized world was electrified by 
the stories of the discovery of gold in 
1848, and when the truth concerning the 
existence of gold became generally 
known intelligent, enterprising men of 
every State in the Union and every civ- 
ilized and semi-civilized country in tae 
world, began to wend their way to this 
State. It was as if the unfixed, un- 
anchored possessors of energy and in- 
telligence in the world bent their way to 
California. They came by steamers or 
sailing vessels around Cape Horn, or 
from south of the equator, across the 
Isthmus of Panama, or from the distant 
Orient, while others sought to reach the 
same destination by traveling thousands 
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of miles across the uninhabited, trackless 
and unknown plains and deserts, and 
over the Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in those days thought to be 
a trip to be undertaken only by the most 
hardy and venturesome, while fierce In- 
dians and dangerous wild beasts were 
likely to be encountered at any hour of 
night or day. 

Some of these people came with their 
families, others came to repair or make 
their fortunes and then return there- 
with to their homes. Many came and 
many after a short stay returned, some 
with fortunes, others’ without. But 
others, attracted by the climate and 
business opportunities, and who saw a 
great future for the State and city, re- 
mained here to make their future homes. 

The enterprise which these people dis- 
played was extraordinary, the endurance 
heroic, with hope ever undismayed, one 
failure resulting usually but in another 
effort. Intelligence of the highest order 
dominated these people. All through 
the Placer mines, and in every branch 
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of business were found educated and ex- 
perienced merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and all kinds of professional or semi-pro- 
fessional and educated men. While the 
mechanics and common laborers were 
of the highest intelligence and energy of 
their class. The trip across the plains 
or a long distance by sea to reach this 
State required large sums of money for 
an outfit and for cost of passage, and tae 
people generally who in those days could 
command suca sums were people of 
energy, enterprise, and character. 

Of course there were some others. 
There are in all communities. But there 
never has been a day in the history of 
the State of California that the large 
majority of the people of our city and 
State was not peaceable, orderly, and 
law-abiding, and of the better class of 
citizens. The other elements that came 
tc the surface like the froth of the «ea 
were, when deemed necessary, severely 
dealt with, and human life and property 
in the early fifties and later on was, gen- 
erally speaking, as safe throughout this 
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city and State as it is to-day. Consid- 
ering the fact that many thousands of 
people from all parts of the Union, and 
in fact from all parts of the world, were 
suddenly thrown together in quest of 
gold and fortunes, the record is aston- 
ishingly creditable. The world’s his- 
tory had never recorded like circum- 
stances. 

No ordinary men laid the foundations 
of this city and State. Many of them 
had held high positions in their former 
homes, and many in after years became 
distinguished or wealthy men in all the 
States of the Union, as well as here in 
our own midst. Many officers of the 
army and navy became citizens, and 
when the Civil War broke out this State 
contributed from among its then or for- 
mer residents such men as_ Halleck, 
Sherman, Hooker, Geary, Grant, McPher- 
son, Baker, Stone, Fremont, Hancock, 
Naglee, Dent, Sheridan, Ord, Lippitt, and 
others, and to the navy Farragut, and to 
the Confederate side Albert Sidney John- 
son. All of these men had relations 
with the people and their affairs, and 
had influence in the community. Many ed- 
ucated, energetic and ambitious young 
men who had just started in life, or who 
had just completed their college course, 
were here and gave their best energies 
and efforts to the building up of these 
communities. 

At the time the Civil War had com- 
menced, it has often been said and among 
the older residents thoroughly believed, 
that no city of the same size as San 
Francisco could have in all respects pro- 
duced a people, in proportion to popula- 
tion, the superior of those to be found 
then in our city. The Civil War, how- 
ever, and the discovery of the Bonanza 
and Constock mines and the completion 
of the overland railroad produced great 
changes in our population. 

From 1856, for ten or twelve years 
after the Act consolidating the City and 
County of San Francisco went into oper- 
ation, this city had no superior as to 
government in the world. The public 
officers were thoroughly honest, thor- 
oughly capable, intelligent in the per- 
formance of all their duties, and gentie- 
manly to all who had personal or busi- 
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ness intercourse with them. 

The extent of the burdens these peo- 
ple had to bear in building up a great 
State from the very foundation, as from 
the naked earth, is not always remem- 
bered. 

These 92,597 people, constituting the 
population of the State at the time of its 
admission into the Union, and their suc- 
cessors, were compelled to build a State 
house and State prisons, insane asylums, 
County Court houses and jails, hospitals, 
wagon, and stage roads and bridges, 
trails across the mountains, school 
houses and churches, and even the 
houses to live in and to do business in. 
Gas and water works had to be estab- 
lished, all taking capital to do so, while 
all building material had to be brought 
from a distance. 

They had to contribute to the building 
of telegraphs, stage lines and railroads, 
and establish all the industries of the 
State, and their efforts met with discour- 
agement or were unsuccessful. In many 
instances, as in mining, new methods 
had to be devised and put into opera- 
tion. Coal was brought around Cape 
Horn. Hundreds of miles of streets had 
to be graded, sewered, curbed, paved 
and sidewalked in the cities and towns, 
which themselves had to be created and 
the .ground to be graded and made or- 
derly. 

Agriculture was comparatively un- 
known, orchards and vineyards had to be 
planted as an experiment as to soil and 
climate, tons of clippings for the latter 
being brought from Europe. Land was 
held in large tracts. In many instances 
the most desirable parts were held un- 
der Spanish or Mexican grants, and was 
used only as grazing places for cattle 
and horses, with a few sheep. 

State, city, town, and county govern- 
ments had to be established. At the be- 
ginning the State was under military 
rule. Irrigation was unknown. Ditches 
had to be made to carry water to the 
mines, mills had to be erected, and tun- 
nels run to the mines. The flour con- 
sumed had to be brought from Chili or 
some far distant port. In 1852 San Fran- 
cisco was destroyed by fire, and a like 
fate at various times befell many of the 
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interior towns, while Sacramento, in con- 
sequence of floods, was compelled twice 
to raise the grade of her streets ten feet. 
In the winter of 1861-2 many parts of 
the State were flooded, doing great dam- 
age, especially in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, and the Legislature 
was compelled to adjourn to San Fran- 
cisco, while in 1863 a great drought 
caused many thousands of cattle to die 
for want of pasturage and water. 

In 1861 the Civil War broke out, and 
the State was compelled to meet the ad- 
ditional burden of fitting out five or six 
regiments of soldiers and maintaining 
them during the war, yet neither the 
State nor the city had any public debt. 

Millionaires were unknown in those 
days, the bonanza mines on the Com- 
stock had not yet yielded their millions. 
Many men became poor holding on to 
land and paying taxes, while hoping it 
would improve in value, and the result 
of many extensive and expensive enter- 
prises were still undetermined. Cali- 
fornia was the young mother of the States 
and territories west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. She was the first admitted into 
the Union. It was her capital, energy, 
and people that discovered and first de- 
veloped the resources and industries of 
those States and territories. 

Under such circumstances, here partly 


set forth, the burden was considered to 
be too great and taxes too heavy to un- 
dertake to establish a college at State 
expense, until the National government 
lent its aid by grants of land. The man 
who attacks the intelligence of energy 
of the early settlers of this State but 
manifests his ignorance of facts, and 
attempts to pervert truth. The exercise 
of intelligent energy in this State in 
those days was so universal as to e 
looked upon as a matter of course. 

When the university was finally set 
going, the brothers John and Joseph Le 
Conte were called from South Carolina, 
and were made professors, the former of 
them being elected President. Profes- 
sors Durant and Kellogg, both former 
professors of the College of California, 
were also made professors. This latter 
fact and its attendant associations may 
in some degree account for the exces- 
sively partial statements made in the 
published history of the University as 
to the participation of these latter gentle- 
men in its origin, notwithstanding the 
fact that the passage of the bill for the 
establishment of a State college was 
without their procurement or wish. 

In couclusion I would say: All honor 
to William Holden, the country lawyer, 
the father of the University of Califor- 
nia. 
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BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


Veiled with thy hair, my eyes stray o’er 
Thy face. Ah, who would wish thee more? 
Still, from the voiceless void of Nought, 
Leaps forth unconquered one dread thought; 
Leaps like a flame my heart to sear— 
Listen, my love, and do not fear. 

O, when that day of dread is due, 

When part we must, we hapless two; 
Remember! all the time that flies 
When drowned with earth this body lies, 
Is but a briefer day than this, 

Far briefer than our briefest kiss. 

Aeons on aeons waste away; 

And what to us?—a second’s stay, 

An interlude that angels play. 

The Soul may live by Will and Strife, 
Since Life is but the way to Life. 

What hope holds the Unknowable, 

Save hope that I with thee may dwell? 
Heaven with thee, without thee Hell. 
Awakened by strange morning light, 

Fair in our faces after night, 

We shall arise new life to greet 

Like travelers from distant lands, 

With lips to lips and hands in hands, 


When Death makes Life complete. 














The oyster fleet. 
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In the following story the leading scientific facts in the development of an 
oyster are recounted in a manner intended to interest old and young who are 
not necessarily scientifically inclined. Every seemingly trivial incident related 
has some bearing either upon the life history of an oyster, or upon the life 
histories of organisms which may be found in the neighborhood of the oyster 
beds where the scene of this story is laid. For the better understanding of the 
story it has been thought best to preface it with a few facts more or less tech- 
nical, and yet easily understood by the general reader. As will be seen, it re- 
counts the adventures of an oyster whose parents had been brought from the 
eastern seaboard to Oregon; but for the most part, the principal facts dealt 
which might occur wherever oysters grow, and in studying Klogh’s experiences, 
one learns the general history of every oyster, besides becoming familiar with 
the habits of many other aquatic animals. The writer hopes that this little 
insight into Nature’s realm will help to stimulate a love for her many attrac- 
tions, and to further this object has illustrated the story with numerous per-~ 
sonally made photographs and sketches from nature. For two of the photographs 
and one sketch he is indebted to friends whose co-operation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 





In 1896 the U. S. Fish Commission mud, which is fatal to an oyster, and it 





planted in Yaquina Bay, Oregon, twenty- 
two barrels of Eastern oysters, Princess 
Bays and East Rivers. No question ex- 
isted as to their living and growing—that 
had been demonstrated already; the ex- 
periment was intended to determine 
whether or no they would propagate and 
their young survive in the cold and salt 
water of the northwest coast. A careful 


choice was made of the place of planting 
where there was a bottom free from soft 


was hoped sufficiently far from the ocean 
to insure the water being warm enough 
and fresh enough for spawning condi- 
tions, and not far enough up the bay 
to cause the oysters to be injured by the 
Jarge amount of fresh water coming 
down the river in the winter time. 

The writer was placed in charge of all 
experimentation leading to a solution of 
the above question and for three summers 
has endeavored by various means to 
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bring about the desired end. It is thought 
that, if a “catch” of spat or young oys- 
ters can be secured, their offspring, in- 
herited the acquired hardiness of their 
parents, may form the nucleus of future 
Eastern oyster beds in Oregon waters. 
Each year, since the first, a diligent 
search has been made for young oysters 
which have been hatched and grown here. 
This season the search has been success- 
ful in that about fifteen young oysters 
have been found apparently originating 
in Yaquina Bay from the original plant. 
Among other things the writer had re- 
course to artificial fertilization of oyster 
eggs and culture of the embryo, these 
embryos being later poured into the bay 
to shift for themselves. In previous work 
of this nature it has found that the 
minute embryo swims about from eight 
to twelve days, then, settling on some 
clean surface, a pebble, piece of shell or 
crockery, or even an old rubber boot, 
and secreting a protecting shell over its 
soft body, becomes what is called a 
“spat,” which later grows into a fully 
formed oyster. The eggs of an Eastern 
oyster are emitted directly into the sea- 
water, while those of the native west 
coast oyster (Ostrea lurida) after being 
fertilized are retained in the parent shell 
until they have acquired a shell of their 
own and are otherwise rendered capable 
of withstanding a condition which the 
Eastern oyster finds very hard to endure. 
Yaquina Bay contains many native 
oysters and it was in close proximity to 
these that the introduced species was 
placed. 

All oysters are constructed upon es- 
sentially the same plan, a two-valved cal- 
careous shell, the lining of which is 
nacreous or pearly and very smooth. A 
thin mantle, so-called, lies next to each 
valve, thereby inclosing a mantle-cavity 
in which lies centrally a mass of tissue 
called the “visceral mass,” containing the 
alimentary canal, generative follicles, 
liver (the dark mass so easily seen in a 
cooked oyster), the rudimentary kidneys, 
etc. On each side of the visceral mass, 
between it and the mantle, are two gills. 
Each gill can be likened to the letter V, 
or better, the two leaves of a sheet of 
paper, the point down, and the top at- 
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tached above. Both plates of the gill are 
thickly perforated with holes, and cilia 
(minute hair-like projections) on the gill 
cause the water to pass into these holes 
and through the gill. From this water 
oxygen is taken into the blood contained 
in rudimentary blood-vessels. The gill 
then, is an organ of respiration. Cilia 
along the edge of the mantle also help 
to sweep the water into the mantle cavity 
and with this water come diatoms and 
desmids besides microscopic worms and 
swimming embryonic forms of life which 
make up the food of the oyster and which 
find their way by these induced currents 
to the mouth at the anterior end of the 
visceral mass. A heart which can be 
easily seen to palpitate in a freshly 
opened oyster, is situated above the vis- 
ceral mass. The blood is colorless. The 
two valves of the shell can be brought 
tightly togetner and so held by a single 
strong muscle called the adductor muscle 
running across from one valve to the 
other. The nervous system is exceedingly 
rudimentary, two little bundles of nerve 
cells above the mouth, two delicate nerve 
threads running back to a mass of nerve 
tissue in contact with the adductor mus- 
cle, a nerve ring around the mouth and 
branches to gills and mantle represent 
the entire nervous system. 

Among the enemies of the oyster can 
be enumerated the star fish, drill, sting 
ray and boring sponge. While the sting 
ray is much dreaded in some localities 
notably San Francisco Bay, the chiet 
and most widely distributed foe is the 
star fish. This insidious creature clasps 
an oyster in its arms or rays, and then, 
strange to relate, protrudes the lower part 
of its stomach until it partly envelopes 
the fated bivalve. It has been believed 
in the past that this stomach secretes 
an acid which reaches the interior of the 
shell cavity and paralyzes the animal. 
The adductor muscle relaxing, the valves 
of the shell which had been tightly closed 
at the first touch of the star fish, gape 
open, and the poor oyster is sucked into 
the stomach of its foe. A recent worker 
advances the idea that by a prolonged 
and steady pulling on each valve by 
means of the adhesive feet of the star- 
fish and its strong rays, the muscle is 
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finally made to yield. 

The live oyster is very receptive to 
germs reaching it in the water. Typhoid 
germs, for instance, find in it a rare cul- 
ture medium, hence the danger of eating 
raw oysters which have by any chance 
been placed in polluted and infected 
water. 

The best temperature for Eastern oys- 
ter spawn lies between 70 degrees and 
80 degrees Fahrenheit and the salinity 
of the water should be between 1.012 and 
1.018 for best results. The sudden 
changes in water temperature and in 
saltiness of Yaquina Bay are hostile to 
the success of the experiment. The 
writer has seen the temperature of the 
water drop from 70 degrees at low tide to 
55 degrees at high tide on the same day 
with a corresponding increase in salinity, 
i. e., from 1.012 to 1.022, the latter being 
almost ocean saltiness. 

The story recounts the experiences of 
an Eastern oyster started artificially in 
the laboratory and by chance destined to 
be the very one whose survival made 
it possible for the author to declare that 
the Eastern oyster will propogate in 
our waters and the young will survive; 
to how great an extent, and whether the 
industry will ever become of practical 
importance cannot yet be stated. 





“The shiny brass thing just beyond 
the tumbler was a microscope.” 
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Chapter I. Klogh’s birth ana early in- 
fancy. 

When __ conscious- 
ness first dawned 
upon Klogh he was 
swimming in a tum- 
bler half full of 
sea water standing 
near a microscope, 
together with some 
fifty or sixty millions of brothers, sisters, 
and cousins, all looking almost exactly 
alike and none of them at all resembling 
a full-grown oyster. Klogh did not know 
this, neither did he care; questions of 
genealogy and pedigrees were of little 
import to him. He did not know that 
the shiny brass thing just beyond the 
tumbler was a microscope, nor was he 
aware that the water in which he and 
his brothers were swimming had been 
freshened a little and kept at a tempera- 
ture which just suited him. The ap- 
paratus all around on the table was of no 
consequence to him, although plainly vis- 
ible through the clear glass. He was 
dimly aware, it is true, that below him, 
on the bottom of the tumbler, were 
thousands of little friends lying motion- 
less and dead, unable to carry life’s bur- 
dens, discouraged at the very outset. But 
this ever-growing graveyard caused him 
no pang as long as the water was kept 
fresh and he could butt merrily against 
his living companions, like him cease- 
lessly swimming about in the somewhat 
narrow confines of their glass prison. 
And this prison seemed to grow more 
and more cramped, and Klogh began to 
feel very languid, and to look oftener 
at the little still bodies below him, when 
Presto! with his fellows he was turned 
into a larger volume of water, a little 
salter and a little colder than that in tne 
tumbler, but much better to breathe and 
not nearly so crowded. 

We have said that Klogh had no in- 
terest in his pedigree, whence he came, 
nor whither he was going, yet even at 
this early stage of consciousness he was 
in a dim way aware that he was chang- 
ing, changing rapidly and destined event- 
ually to be something quite unlike his 
present self. Hence when he was placed 
in a pail of water, taken out on the bay 
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“Poured with millions of his fellows.” 


and poured into it with millions of his 
fellows he took it as a matter of course, 
albeit he was theroughly chilled by the 
sudden change. Ugh! How cold and 
how salt it was! It made him shrink 
for a moment to almost half his size: 
But most alarming of all, he found him- 
self widely separated from his compan- 
ions, who went circling off near the sur- 
face, most of them never to be seen again 
by our hero. Nevertheless, Klogh was a 
brave fellow, and choking back a sob 
that would rise in spite of him at the 
thought of losing his many associates, 
he proceeded to make the best of the 
circumstances. He was perhaps more 
impressed with his minuteness than any 
one thing (he was hardly more than 
1-200th of an inch in diameter) as he saw 
the limitless expanse of water all about 
him. Below him lay black, unexplored 
depths; he did not like to look down 
there, in some way associating it with 
looking down on the dead bodies of his 
comrades in the tumbler; above him was 
the bright blue sky, a ripple on the sur- 
face of the water intensifying its beauty. 
The same ripple softened the rays which 
O’telagh the Sun sent filtering down into 
the limpid depths. -Occasionally Skuse, 
the Gull, would sail over him, or, settling, 





alight on the water so near that he could 
distinguish the fine markings on the 
birds’ feet as they passed him with easy 
movement. 


CHAPTER II. His Adventures Begin. 

But our hero found 
to his great alarm 
that there were 
manifold dangers to 
ye met with all about 
him. A dark shadow 
rising from below 
took definite shape, 
enormous it seemed to Klogh, until it 
resolved itself into Tenaspish, the terri- 
ble minnow, who swam along near the 
surface with open mouth. Oh, so near 
to Klogh! And our hero actually saw, 
a little later, one of his former compan- 
ions disappear in the capacious gullet 
of the monster. These were trying times 
for Klogh. For instance, one day, shortly 
after his escape from hungry Tenaspish, 
when O’telagh warmed the water of Ya- 
quina on its way to the sea, he found it 
pleasant to float with the outgoing tide, 
dreaming of what the future might have 
in store for him, dimly conscious that the 
water, coming from way up on the fir- 
clad hills, and mingling here with the 
salt, was to his liking. Down the bay 





he drifted lazily, noting the buoys swing- 
ing at anchor in the warm sunshine, the 
eel grass passing him on the current, 
and the measured flight of the waite- 
breasted gulls overhead. An eddy car- 
ried him near the shore, among barna- 
cle-covered snags next the grassy flats 
where the sleek cattle chewed their cuds, 
switching away Malakwa the mosquito. 
Right near him, on the edge of the flat, 
with sharp eye and sharper beak, stood 
Siwashtree, the Great Blue Heron, watch- 
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“Past the old wreck at Milligan’s bend.” 


ing for any small luckless crab which 
might come his way. Klogh, conscious 
that the mud in the shallow water might 
smother him if he remained, swam vig- 
orously away, only to be borne quite 
smartly against the side of an oyster 
scow anchored .in mid-stream, escaping 
destruction, however, by the vigorous 
use of the little hair-like growths on his 
body, which we will call “swimmers.” 
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Beyond the occasional passing of a 
swiftly-rowed boat, also bound down tne 
bay and laden with garden produce, the 
darting sand gars, and the more alarm- 
ing schools of jumping tom-cod, Klogh 
met with nothing to disturb the serenity 
of his temper; it was so easy to drift 
with the current, the sun was so bright 
and warm! The tinkle of the bells on 
the cows browsing along the shore could 
be plainly heard across the bay, over 
whose smooth surface barn swallows 
skimmed. It was a perfect midsummer 
day. 

On he went, past the oyster houses on 
the beach, past Poole’s Slough, and past 
the old wreck at Millegan’s Bend. When 
quite a long distance down the bay, near 
the worm-eaten pilings of Yaquina’s 
wharf, he met a star-fish, crab, and sea- 
urchin holding a most animated conver- 
sation. They looked for all the world 
like three arch-conspirators, and just as 
the current swept him by he heard the 
starfish say: “And that’s the way I tackle 
an oyster,” whereat the others laughed 
loudly. 

Then something dreadful happened. 
The gentle current, which had been bear- 
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“He met a starfish, crab and sea urchin, holding a most animated conversation.” 
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ing our hero along, had been growing 
weaker for some time, and it suddenly 
stopped. Before he realized what it all 
meant, the water began to flow up the 
bay, carrying him along with it. The 
tide had turned, and was on the flood. 
Stree, the Northwest Wind, now blew, as 
he does every pleasant afternoon. 
Stronger and stronger he blew, putting 
white night-caps on every wave, and the 
surface of the water grew cold, the chill 
reaching poor Klogh. Misery loves com- 
pany, and when he saw one of his old as- 
sociates of the tumbler in the same plight 
as himself, he at once joined him and to- 
gether they began the race with death, 
for death was behind them. The water 
grew salter and colder—oh dear, how 
salt! 

“Hurry!” cried Klogh to a crowd of 
young oysters as they were passing. But 
these oysters only laughed scornfully. 

“We were born here, and our parents 
before us!” they cried, and kept on with 
their sport. 

Our poor little oysters struggled on, 
their bodies hardening with the salt and 
almost frozen. The surface of the water, 
so smooth and still when he came down, 
was now roughened by the waves. The 
buoys all swung the other way. Down 
on the ocean beach, Skuse and his broth- 
ers, with full crops, stood with their 
white breasts turned toward the north- 
west wind. Klogh’s companion was fast 
growing weaker, and finally with a shud- 
der he stopped and sank, sank into the 
fatal mud, never to swim again. Klogh 
thought of the graveyard in the bottom of 
the tumbler and sped on. 








“These oysters only laughed scornfully.” 


CHAPTER Ill. He Gains Knowledge. 
Gradually, when he became more accus- 
tomed to his environment, and when he 
had been carried quite a distance up the 
bay, where the water was fresher and 
warmer, the cold and the pain grew less 
severe, and he knew he was saved. 
“But for what?” asked poor Klogh; 
“why must I endure all this pain and see 
all my companions die; what will happen 
next?” As if in answer to this question, 
there was a rush of a large body, a swirl 
in the water, and great Sammon, the 
King of Fish, leaped into the air with 
Klogh in his mouth. He did not want to 
eat Klogh; it would have taken many mil- 
lions of oysters of the size of our hero to 
have afforded him even a taste, and then, 
too, he did not eat on his mad rush up 
the river. It so happened that the little 
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“The King of Fish leaped into the air.” 


oyster was right in the path of his mon- 
strous mouth and into it he went with 
the rush of the water, and out of it again 
through the fish’s gills, and back into 
the bay in one of the flashing drops 
which fell like jewels from head and sil- 
very sides of the great fish. This experi- 
ence, coming so soon after his sad trip up 
the bay, was almost too much for our 
stout-hearted Klogh, but a period of warm 
sunshine and water just salt enough to 
suit made him forget his troubles and re- 
lapse once more, like any child, into a 
careless and happy state best suited for 
his physical growth and development. 
Now Klogh, as the reader must know, 
had changed considerably since we first 
saw him in the tumbler; he had become 
larger, more nearly round, with a most 
delicate shell and a mouth and a stomach. 
Strange to say, up to this time he had 
eaten nothing whatever, for Mother Na- 
ture had been kind enough to place in the 
egg from which he came nutritious mat- 
ter to supply every tiny cell with food. 
But as he grew and the little cells be- 
came more numerous and formed tissues 
and organs, there was need of food from 
outside; so Nature gave him a stomach, 
and having that and a mouth, he at once 
proceeded to seek for food. And what 
do you suppose he ate? Nothing more 
or less than very tiny green and brown 
plants, with very young and very small 
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embryo sponges occasionally as sauce, 
while tiny young barnacles and minute 
worms swimming in the water formed ap- 
petizing side dishes. One must remem- 
ber that these organisms are very, very 
small—so small that it takes the highest 
powers of the big brass microscope shown 
in the early part of our story to see them; 
otherwise, Klogh could not have eaten 
them, he was so very small himself. He 
did not swim near the surface any more, 
but deeper in the water, where cnanges 
were not so sudden; and he was so proud 
of his newly-acquired shell (he did not 
know that he would get a nicer one later) 
that he swam eagerly about seeking 
some sympathetic admirer. Becoming 
each day more accustomed to his sur- 
roundings, he hardly winced when the 
temperature of Yaquina Bay fell 20 de- 
grees in the six hours between low and 
high tide. But when the water grew 
very salt, then poor Klogh forgot his fine 
shell and was unmindful of the little 
green and brown plants waiting to be 
eaten; his swimmers curled up and his 
poor little body shrank until he thought 
it would never again recover its shape. 
“Oh, dear!”” moan- 
ed Klogh, after one 
of these salt water 
attacks, “if I could 
only find a _ found- 
lings’ home where I 
could be cared for; 
I know I shall die if 
some one does not 
look out for me!” 
Imagine our hero’s astonishment to 
hear an answering voice to his  plaint. 
“Well, I'll be scalloped! What are you 
whimpering about?” came from a creature 
very much like himself, though a little 
larger and sturdier, who formed one of 
the foremost of a swarm of similar creat- 
ures issuing from between the valves of 
an animal which Klogh instinctively felt 
was in some way related to his family. 
“You must be a tenderfoot,”’ continued 
this individual, swimming threateningly 
toward Klogh. “Where did you come 
from, anyway? And how curiously you 
talk! Don’t you dare as much as bat 
your eye at me; if you do, I’ll——” and 
the burly little fellow bristled up to the 
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timid hero of this story as though he had 
the proverbial chip on his’ shoulder. 
Now, Klogh had no such thing as an eye, 
and neither did the creature who was 
bullying him. What is more, Klogh did 
not know what an eye was, but he did not 
dare admit it, so he asked gently, with 
his perfect Bostonese accent, trying to be 
polite, “Pray sir, who are you?” 

“Who am I?” repeated the individual 
addressed, in a contemptuous tone, 
sweeping a minute crystal of salt into his 
mouth and smacking his lips with evi- 
dent relish, “I’m a native, I be. Where 
are your pa and ma?” (He pronounced 
these two words “paw” and “maw.”) 

Klogh shuddered at his language. “I 
have neitner father nor mother,” he an- 
swered sadly. 

“Well, my pa and ma are over there,” 
said the other in a somewhat softer tone, 
pointing to the shell from which the last 
of nearly a million of his fellows had 
issued; “We have always lived in Ya- 
quina Bay—ma and pa, and grandpa and 
grandma, all of us. We have cousins and 
aunts and uncles in Shoalwater Bay and 
in Netarts, and we used to have relatives 
in Coos. I reckoned you were a stranger 
here as soon as I saw you, I haven’t saw 
nothing just like you before! for that 
matter I am just out myself, but I know 
where I am at, all right.” And he sailed 
away, taking in those minute green and 
brown plants moving in the water as 
though he had always been accustomed 
to such a diet. Klogh blushed at the 
ungrammatical expressions and swam 
slowly over to where the animal lay, 
which his companion of a moment before 
had referred to as his “paw and maw.” 
He found in the vicinity many similar 
shells lying close together and in some 
of them he heard a confused murmur 
like that of bees in a hive, which noise, 
he discovered later, was made by the 
maturing young within the mother’s 
shell, all ready to be let out into the 
water. Our hero reflected sadly on we 
inequality of worldly conditions; here 
were children with mothers, with shell 
homes in which they were kept safe 
from all harm until they could care for 
themselves, while he not only had no 
home but he knew absolutely nothing 


about his mother and father. ‘“‘Neverthe- 
less,” thought Klogh, “I do not talk as 
that fellow did,’ and it was a comforting 
thought, filling him with much self-satis- 
faction. His mind was diverted from 
himself by listening to the conversation 
between a number of these oysters, for 
such they were, who, at an afternoon tea, 
were discussing, not the best remedies 
for croup, nor the too sudden discarding 
of mourning by widow so and so, but we 
injury caused their shells and the young 
oysters by the nets of fishermen drifting 
over the oyster béds, and the best things 
for “catching” hold of at the catching 
stage. One argued for pebbles, another 
for a bit of crockery, a third said crock- 
ery was all right, but for her a brick was 
preferable. The consensus of opinion, 
however, seemed to be in favor of bark 
or the clean shells of their relatives who 
had gone to the Beyond. Then they dis- 
cussed brush collectors and those new- 
fangled things made of tiling. Two, who 
had remained silent for the most part, 
said they had caught on an old rubber 
boot and found it excellent. 








“New-fangled things made of tiling.” 


Chapter IV. He meets his own kind, is 
stirred by conflicting emotions and ex- 
periences certain changes. 

Klogh felt in some way, that these 
small-sized oysters were not very near 
kin and he swam off for his lunck of 
young barnacles. He had not gon? far 
before he was delighted to behold below 
him, resting on a bed of mud, shell, and 
gravel, a host of to him beautiful shells, 
for which he suddenly felt a great affiin- 
ity. How perfect their shape! How 
much larger than those he had just left! 
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And how delicately their shells were 
marked! Through the open valves pro- 
jected the edges of the mantles in each 
one and little “swimmers” were sweep- 
ing hosts of the small green plants and 
young barnacles and little sponge em- 
bryos into the shell cavity. Our hero 
was suddenly shocked to see the same 
little bully who had talked to him shortly 
before, caught in the ingoing current and 
disappear with the other food. “He 
needn’t have been so mean to me,” re- 
flected our young oyster and was hurry- 
ing joyfully to meet one of his long lost 
fellows of the tumbler, whom he saw ap- 
proaching, when the latter suddenly 
stopped, receded, and with a 
gasp was drawn within that 
awful whirlpool into the 
mouth of a large oyster. 

“Oh my, what cannibals!” 
ejaculated Klogh, and _ fled 
from the scene. Just then a 
large shadow fell upon we - 
oysters; instantly every shell 
closed with a snap, so tight 
it seemed that it would never 
open again. The shadow 





was caused by an oyster scow, and pres- 
ently from the side of the scow a long 
slender tong-like thing was pushed down, 
like two rakes fastened together. The 
lower part, with its iron teeth, opened 
and shut amongst the oysters, emitting a 
curious crunching noise, catching many 
between its jaws and drawing them up to 
the boat. 

Klogh’s horror at what he had seen 
gradually wore away. “Perhaps they did 
not mean to,” he thought. “If my brother 
had kept away from those other things 
he would not have been eaten.” Then, 
too, the serenity and beauty of these 
kinsmen of his impressed him; he felt 

. imbued with pride and new 
strength, for he knew instinc- 
tively that sometime he 
would be like one of those, 
when he could eat so much 
more and snap the two valves 
of his cell together. So the 
days sped on, and pleasant 
days they were. O’telagh 
sent his warm rays from 
morning until evening all 
through the water, making 
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shadows with the hemlocks and quick- 
growing, gray-trunked alders along 
the shore. The Spiraea hung its fes- 
tooned branches over the water. Lit- 
tle crabs scuttled round in the shallow 
pools. And Klogh was happy. Helped 
by the ambition to become big like his 
kinsmen, and now thoroughly wonted to 
his surroundings, he grew and flourished. 
Gradually as time went on, very gradu- 
ally, an uneasy feeling took possessicn 
of him. It grew slowly, at first not un- 
derstood, but after a while impressing 
upon our little oyster the consciousness 
that a great change for him was ap- 
proaching. And he waited and listened 
as though something would tell him what 
to do; and it did, for suddenly it flashed 
upon him that he was going now, right 
away, to be like his fellows whom he hau 
so recently seen lying calm and beautiful 
on their bed of mud. He realized that 
his swimming days were over, and at the 
same time he recalled the words of the 
native oysters at their afternoon tea. It 
was as plain as day, he must fasten to 
something, something clean and free from 
mud and slime. He mentally went over 
the suggestions made by the natives. 
What shall it be, thought Klogh, shell or 
pebble, bark, or old rubber boot? He be- 
gan a feverish search for a “collector,” 
for such is the name used. Borne by the 
tide from one side of the bay to the uther 
and back, he worked under difficulties, 
but becoming more and more impressed 
each hour with the immediate need cf 
settling down for life, his search was 
pushed with vigor. When our little friend 
was nearly distracted at not finding a 
suitable thing to hold on to, he chanced to 
rest a moment on a small bit of clam 
shell to gain breath as it were, when lo! 
the left valve of his shell became fastened 
to the shell below it, and with a sigh of 
relief Klogh settled down to a life of 
contentment and immobility. No more 
would he rush about in anxious haste. 
All that seemed so undignified now! No, 
he would develop his beautiful shell, and 
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draw hosts of the tiny plants, green and 
brown, into his mouth by means of his 
“swimmers”; though they were swim- 
mers no longer, but served to create a 
current of water over his gills or breath- 
ing organs and to his mouth; just like 
the oars to a boat, which, as long as the 
boat is free, serve to propel it through 
the water, but as soon as it is anchored 
by the same motion only tend to make 
the water move past the boat. The boat 
can be likened to our little oyster, the 
oars to the cila or hair-like growths which 
were swimmers as long as he was free 
to move. To most living things such a 
life as Klogh was now destined to would 
be unendurable. It was not so bad, how- 
ever, with our little oyster. The shell he 
was attached to lay in a depression which 
caused the water to eddy about him in 
gentle circles, bringing all sorts of in- 
teresting things to his neighborhood. 
Most interesting of all, of course, to an 
oyster, were the minute plants We have 
referred to before, together with the 
microscopic young of sponges, worms and 
the like, the consumption of which filled 
Klogh with so much energy that he felt 
he could add an enormous amount of 
lime to his growing shell in a minute 
and not half try. 

Of secondary interest were minute 
forms of animal and plant life gathered — 
near him, branching hydroids fastened to 
the bottom and engaged in sending off 
tiny jelly fish from time to time; green 
and red sea-weed forming small groves 
on every side; brilliantly colored worms, 
too large to be eaten but not large enough 
to injure him. One quite large sponge 
near by was pouring out a small torrent 
of water from its top and drawing in 
water through thousands of holes on its 
sides. Sometimes he witnessed scenes 
not at all pleasant, quite shocking, in 
fact; as when Ollyu, the Seal, seized anu 
tore to pieces with his cruel teeth, a 
brother of Sammon, reddening the water 
with the blood of the poor fish for yards 
around. 

At this time Klogh was one fifteenth 
of an inch in diameter and looked like 
this: 
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Thou hast voyaged, old ship, by the raging Horn, 
Thou hast furrowed the bosom of seas new born— 
Tho’ strange winds harped in your straining shroud 
And strange skies lowered o’er your canvas cloud— 
Tho’ the storm steel leaped from its riven sheath 
And the tempest smote in thy foaming teeth, 
Tho’ beaten in where the breakers roar 

On the beetling cliffs of a bleak lea shore, 

Still rode thou on. Come woe, come weal, 
Spurned thou the deep with a lordly heel 

And the mighty swing of each crested spar 


A challenge hurled to the storm afar. 


No more, alas, shall this heart of mine, 
Exultant, leap with that heart of thine, 


No more be marked thy course aright 

Through the long, still watch of the rayless night. 
Where the drowsy night-birds, dreaming, croon 

In the silver light of the tropic moon— 

Where the lotus-laden breezes sleep 

On the limpid breast of the tranquil deep, 
Veiled in a smother of fleecy foam 

The coral’s hidden shaft thrust home, 

And thy staunch old timbers bleaching lie 


Under the dome of a Southern sky. 




















Anal. if forerer, 
fare thee well! 


Fare thee well! 
Then forever 


AM tired!” she said, sullenly. 
Then in the magnificent hacienda ot 
the American there was silence for 
awhile, disturbed only by the mur- 
mur of bees in the rose-embowered patio. 

For the man did not answer at once. 
His face was hidden in his arms upon 
the table, but his hair, slightly streaked 
with gray, betrayed hin. 

Finally he raised himself and looked 
at the girl; and in the light falling 
through the open door it was clear to 
see that the lines in his face were not 
all drawn there by the beat of wind and 
sun on the high plains. 

“Look at me, Belita!” 

She obeyed, with eyes as blue as the 
sky, and as changeful. 

“Are you not my wife? Have I not 
given you all that the whims of woman 
can desire? Have you not jewels, fine 
clothes, horses, carriages—peons to at- 
tend you—gaieties even? What more 
will you have?” 

“T am tired,” she repeated, still sullen, 
though from her wonderful eyes leaped 
a flash as of lightning from behind a 
thunder-cloud, so dark were the brows 
and lashes shading them. “I am young. 
You are old. What more will you 


have!” 
The man groaned; then rose from his 
54 
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chair and began heavily to pace the 
floor. 

Presently he paused before her, taking 
her hanas in his. Confronted with che 
amazing beauty of this half-breed woman 
he appeared indeed haggard and old; 
yet he was not olu except as foolish girls 
reckon age. 

“Belita,” he said, in a voice of one that 
pleads. “You are mine—my own. Yect 
it is I that am the slave. Take all I 
have—only come back to me. Come back 
to me when you are again tired—tired 
of those other things. Come back to 
my home and my love; it will be here— 
always. If you go, I shall not follow, 
but—you will not leave me, Belita!” 

Still she did not answer, veiling her 
eyes once more behind their long lashes, 
her mouth like a red and folded rose 
upon her creamy skin. 

“It is the wild blood in you, Belita,”’ 
he went on in the same voice. “I knew it 
when I made you my wife; therefore I 
forgive it.” 

She raised her head proudly. 

“My father, he was from over the seas. 
He was white—yes, far whiter than your- 
self! Are not my eyes more blue than 
your own? Is not my skin more fair?” 

There are women without beauty who 
draw men to their feet; there are, here 
and there, women with beauty who fail 
to stir their hearts. This woman was 
beautiful, but far more terrible than 
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beauty, she possessed the power that 
a man can no more resist than the fish 
can resist the high tide that sweeps them 
into the well-set net. 

The husband of the woman stepped to 
his desk, and took from a secret drawer 
therein a jewel case. Opening this he 
displayed a crescent of diamonds, which 
after a moment he laid upon her dark 
hair; then putting his arm around her, he 
led her before a tall mirror. But the 
Indian blood stood her now in good 
stead; she gazed, apparently unmoved, 
and his eager face clouded. Dropping his 
arm from her waist, he laid the jewels 
back in their case. 

“What has come to you, Belita? You 
loved such things once, and I bought 
these for you to wear at the Governor’s 
ball next week. Don’t you want to out- 
shine every woman there? Is au this 
nothing to you any longer? What is it 
that you wish?” 

She sighed impatiently, and with the 
blindness of his sex he suspected nothing. 
That she had seen the One Man, he who 
was to make or mar her, the One Man 
for whom just once in her life the most 
covetous and material of women will 
forego her greed, never occurred to him. 

“It is the wild blood,” he said again, 
sadly, replacing the jewels in their 
drawer. “On the night of the ball they 
are yours. Meantime let us forget what 
we have talked about this morning. 
Take this’—handing her a small bag of 
gold—‘‘go to the city, buy everything that 
you need. When you come back you will 
love me better, perhaps.” 

He caught her in his arms, crushing 
her to his breast and pressing kisses 
on lips cold and unresponsive. 

Belita drove to the city, but she did not 
spend much time shopping. She drove 
to the barracks where the American sol- 
diers had been entertained when, in com- 
pany with the Mexican troops quartered 
there, they had returned from a fruitless 
quest for Victorio, the mighty Apache 
chief. Here, as everywhere else, her 
witchery told, and in an hour she had ob- 
tained all the necessary information; the 
present location of those American 
troopers, what members had been trans- 
ferred to another company, and where 


that company was. Elated and satisfied, 
she returned home. 

“Angelo,” she said to the mezo spec- 
ially detailed to care for her horses, 
“Feed well my black saddle-horse from 
across the Rio Grande—he for whom the 
Senor Don gave many American dollars. 
Place upon him the saddle of a man and 
the strong Mexican bridle. The Senor 
Don, when he comes home from the 
ranges to-night, goes forth again with 
the late moon. You may go to the baile 
at the Gonzales rancho if you desire.” 

The man’s eyes gleamed with pleasure 
and he departed to the stables, while 
behind locked doors the Senora applied 
herself to the despoiling of her jewel- 
and money drawers. 

For the Senor Don was he of the 
free hand. 


It was three days or so after this that 
the chaplain of the American fort across 
the border was holding a very private 
and still more interesting interview with 
the handsome bugler of the company sta- 
tioned there. 

“And the home is ready for the bride?” 
commented the chaplain kindly. 

The young man, in the act of slipping 
the picture of a pretty girl back into its 
envelope, looked up and smiled. His. 
face, besides being extremely handsome,,. 
was honest and simple; the face of an 
everyday kind of a young man, as that 
of the girl in the picture was everyday 
and commonplace—neither, perhaps, the- 
worst for that, so long at least as there- 
were no intervening complications or 
tragedies. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I have bought 
a small ranch near the river and within 
easy reach of white neighbors. She will 
be here in six or seven weeks, and I am 
promised on my wedding day an honor- 
able discharge.” 

“That is well,” began the chaplain; 
then paused, attracted by sounds from 
without. 

Hurriedly saluting, the bugler de- 
parted, leaving the chaplain standing at 
the window. 

A detachment of soldiers, * ayworn and 
dusty, had just arrived. In their midst, 
and the center of attraction was a young: 
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man, proudly seatec upon a proud black 
horse. The- lieutenant at the head of the 
detachment was engaged in making a 
verbal report to the officer in command 
at the fort, and the eyes of every man 
present were bent, more or less furtively, 
upon the prisoner, who sat immovable, 
with disdainful, drooping lids. 

“A Mexican half-breed of the better 
class!” murmured the Colonel, glancing 
at the profuse silver adornments of horse 
and rider. “How did you come to take 
him, Lieutenant? 

“In the fight with the smugglers. They 
fell back and were trapped by the rurales 
on the other side, I think; but this fellow 
flung himself upon us, shooting off his 
guns like a fury—we had no choice but 
to take him.” 

At that instant the bugler stepped out 
of the Chaplain’s room, exactly in front 
of the horse of the Mexican. The latter 
suddenly lifted his eyes and met those of 
the bugler, scarcely even ordinarily curi- 
ous, for his mind was absorbed by otaer 
thoughts. 

The two men were equally handsome, 
yet when the color rushed into the face 
of the Mexican and his large eyes opened 
—blue, lambent, wonderful, instead of 
dark and opaque as they had expected, 
a sort of murmur ran through the group 
of watching soldiers. But the Mexican 
continued to look at the bugler, who 
presently strode away to write a letter 
to the girl of the picture. 

“Humph!” gruntled the Colonel, pull- 
ing at his moustache and examining the 
prisoner with redoubled interest. Then 
—“What’s he got in that roil behind his 
saddle?” _ 

Blankets, it was presumed; but when, 
at an order from the officer, a private 
stepped forward to remove it, he fell 
back helplessly before another of those 
bewitching glances. 

The Colonel repressed a smile. 

“Let his be! Put him in the guard- 
room, bundle and all! And feed them 
both—horse and man.” 

And away he went to consult his wife 
—a notable woman. 

The result of the conference soon ap- 
peared in the form of that lady at the 
guard-house door, with an order for ad- 
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mittance. water she emerged, return- 
ing straight to the officers’ quarters. 
“What does—” began the Colonel. 
“She say?” prompted the wife. 
The Colonel nodded, and laugned. 
“Yes, my dear, you were right. She 
confessed at once. According to her 
story her father was a rich Englishman, 
her mother a Pima Indian. The father 
sold his ranch on this side, went down to 
Mexico, did well in mines, and died there, 
leaving her instructions to take all the 
money and jewels that could be carried 
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and return to the United States. Her 
return was in the nature of an escape, 
as she was pursued almost to the border 
by a Mexican Don who wished to make 
her his wife; and, when you have seen 
her, my dear, in feminine get-up, you 
won’t wonder at the Don—or anyone else, 
for that matter!” 

The Colonel’s wife laughed and glanced 
at her husband. 

“What does she want to do?” 

“Well, her mother’s tribe have their 
village near us, but she wants to live in 
the fort and—” 

The Colonel brought down his fist on 
the table with a mighty thump. . 

“She won’t! .1ou can bank on that! 
She’s got to get out of here, and pronto, 
too! Come along with me. I’m going 
to offer her her liberty with all the cheer- 
fulness in the world!” 

“And her jewels, Henry!” proceeded 
the Colonel’s wife, as they crossed the 
square together. “Wait till you see 
them! Native and foreign, I have never 
seen them surpassed—all sewn inside 
her dress!” 

Within the guard room sat a demure 
Indian maid, but of a beauty such as no 
full-blooded Indian yet possessed, and at- 
tired in a costume which to experienced 
eyes represented the artistic toil of gen- 
erations of her tribe. 

The Colonel was undoubtedly a trifle 
dazzled, but he maintained his equilib- 
rium, restored the lady her freedom in 
due form, and courteously, although 
coldly, informed her that she could not 
be received as an inmate of the fort. 

She was silent for awhile; then said, 
raising her lovely eyes imploringly to the 
Colonel’s wife: 

“Senora, the Senor Colonel knows what 
is best. There lives near the fort, on 
a ranch belonging to my father, an old 
Mexican; he and his wife will give me 
shelter; but, Senora, it grows dark—the 
way is not known to me—can I not have 
the privilege of an escort? Some sold- 
ier, perhaps, who is not on duty?” 

An escort! The absurdity of the thing 
did not strike the two who granted her 
request—until afterward, when both se- 
cretly acknowledged that what this girl 
wanted, that she would be apt to have— 


beg, borrow, or steal—she would get it 
some way, even if in imperfect condition 
when obtained! 

“Heavens, what a witch!” muttered the 
Colonel, and sent George. Tappan, the 
bugler, with her—not merely because he 
happened to be off duty (as the “witch” 
rightly surmised), but because, under ex- 
isting conditions, he was pretty safe. 

So the woman who had ridden three 
score miles or so unattended, ambled 
meekly along for a couple of more, es- 
corted by a stalwart trooper. Him she 
watched under her long lashes as he rode 
Eyes Front. 

“Does the Senor not wish to know the 
name of the lady for whom he does es- 
cort duty?” she said at last, piqued be- 
yond bearing. 

The buglar saluted. 

“Si, Senora.” 

“T am not a Senora!” she flashed at 
him. “I am a Senorita! And I speak Eng- 
lish as well as you do!” 

Which was true, except that her accent 
was adorable. 

“My name is Belita,”’ she continued, 
“Can you say it?” 

He repeated it after her gravely and 
obediently, but that seemed to be the 
best she—even she—could do witn him, 
for the present. 

“For the present!” she repeated, as 
alone in her room that night she stamped 
her foot passionately, tears to which her 
eyes were unaccustomed finding brief 
lodgment there. “But this is not the 
end, my Senor! Do you think I have fol- 
lowed you all this way—given up home 
and wealth for you—for this? No, I will 
make you my slave of slaves!” 

And the singular part of the affair was 
that the poor bugler was absolutely inno- 
cent in .wze matter; to his knowledge he 
had never even seen the lady who thus 
threatened him. True, he had _ been 
down in Mexico whilst attached to 
another Company, and, as a bugler of 
handsome—nay, in full regimentals of al- 
most magnificent appearance—had been 
a rather conspicuous figure at the enter- 
tainments tendered the American sold- 
iers, but beyond this he was blameless. 
For him, however, the beautiful Belita 
had conceived one of those wild and reas- 
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onless infatuations which occasionally 
seize upon, for making or marring the 
human heart. 

A month ran its headlong course. 
That section of country was bewitched. 
Men had long ceased to enquire from 
whence came this wonderful maid, or 
who she was—she herself was answer 
enough. Officers and privates, white 
men and red, ranch and cattlemen, with 
few exceptions, laid themselves at the 
feet of the half breed, who in turn laid 
herself in spirit at the feet of the One 
Man. It was whispered that she had 
more offers of marriage than could be 
counted on the fingers of both hands; 
yet he, the One Man, had not offered her 
marriage, and at the end of the month 
was not even a slave. 

But this state of things could not con- 
tinue. What hope is there for the every- 
day man when such a woman as this 
loves him not merely passionately, but 
mercilessly? Not much! 

So far, then, he had held out. She 
now tried other arts, singling him out 
publicly for her favors, appealing to the 
innate sense of rivalry, stronger, per- 
haps, than any other sense in the every- 
day man. The tiner fire may lanquish 
in him, but the fire of chivalry, which 
he holds in common with other animals, 
never. Of this fact the accomplished 
coquette had many a time and oft been 
made aware, and she now used it for 
her own purposes. In soldiers’ sports 
and games it was not hard for him to 
get ahead; he had never cared much be- 
fore, but somehow he cared now. When 
each. flash of a radiant woman’s eyes 
tells a man that he is her hero—that 
there is none to compare with him—that 
she can make him go without the flash 
until he misses it sorely and works to 
win it again—what will you? It was the 
going without sometimes that did the 
mischief. Nothing so uncertain and ex- 
citing had transpired in the everyday 
man’s courtship of Annie Bray, the 
everyday girl. Men had not been forced 
by his superior charms to stand back 
from her, but from this dazzling marvel 
of a woman they had been made to stand 
back—not every time, but often enough 
to cause his blood to boil in his veins 





with the intoxication of a successful riv- 
alry. 

So it went on, and one day the Colonel, 
who alone besides the chaplain knew 
about the other woman, read him a chap- 
ter on duty. 

“I don’t blame you for having your 
head turned a bit,” he concluded. “All 
the men are daft about the girl, but 
what are you going to do about it? Do 
you want to marry her? If so, it’s time 
you notified the other one. According 
to your reckoning she’s due at the fort 
in a week.” 

The bugler, standing at 
merely looked at his Colonel. 

“A tough job, eh?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“I’m with you there! But it’s got to be 
done, Tappan. You’ll have to straighten 
matters out with the witch.” 

“I will, sir,” said the bugler, solemnly, 
and saluting, departed. 

The week went by, and opportunity, 
and perhaps something else, had failed 
him. 

On the edge of the bosque a mile 
from the fort the young soldier sat, his 
handsome head upon his knees. She was 
his for the taking. He had won. What 
then? 

He, the one man, had naturally not 
offered her marriage, although she was 
looking for such an offer. How could 
he, when she who held his heart-strings 
between her fingers, as this woman never 
had done, was even now within a few 
hours’ journey of the fort? 

It was only the old story. The trouble 
was, the woman had yet to be told it. 

Love versus vanity or rivalry? Which 
of these? No matter—the commonplace 
tragedy was present in any case. On the 
woman’s side there was love—deep, de- 
vouring, all-embracing—in one _ word, 
life. 

He would reason with her, tell her of 
his duty, remind her of the many who 
were ready to sell their souls to call 
her their own. After all he really was 
not to blame, and some day—not yet, of 
course, he would confess the whole affair 
tc his wife. Then he actually smiled 
a little; it was something to have won 
in such a case. 


attention, 
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“A mozo had Opened to them and they were in the room.” 


And when he lifted his head and saw 
the exquisite vision coming toward him 
in the moonlight, the smile still lingered. 
What woman living could compare with 
this half-breed girl? 

And tuen he told her. Slowly she with- 
drew herself from his arms, the crimson 
fading from the perfect oval cheek. Yet 
her eyes—eyes made to draw the very 
heart out of a man—sought his, her red 
lips quivered close to his own. 

Steadily he gazed upon her, knowing— 
unpleasant knowledge to the every-day 
man—that he was foregoing that which 
was desired of other men; that his rivals 
might say that he had not won. And as 
he so thought and looked upon her 
beauty, his heart swelled within him. 

“Adios, my Beautiful!” he sighed. 

Something that was not himself—his 
true self, that is—pressed her closer to 
his breast. Something that was not the 


self waiting for the yellow-haired girl 
whom the dawn of a new day was to 
bring to his waiting arms, yielded to the 
pressure of those other clinging arms 
and to the passionate pleading of uplifted 


lips. They met his own in a long and 
thrilling kiss, whilst that other self 
cried unbidden: 

“After all, what better can life give 


than this? What woman will ever love 
Mme as this woman does?” 

Then, suddenly, there was no other 
self, true or false—at least not here. 
There was only a body—fair to look upon 
undoubtedly, but only a body. And she 
who had loved all there had been of 
the man was gently drawing from the 
heart that had ceased to beat, either 
madly or serenely, a keén and tapering 
knife, which, having withdrawn, she hid, 
unwiped, in her bosom. Then bending 
her own strong and i1issome body she 
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half lifted, half dragged his, out of which 
all the strength had gone, to the edge 
of the trail beside the bosque. 

There, still very gently, she laid it 
down—the face set to meet the dawn of 
a new day, and that other face even now 
journeying toward it. 

No blood was upon the body, and she 
composed the limbs and swept the fair 
hair tenderly from the brow. 

“Adios, my Beautiful!” she murmured. 
“Now the white faced woman may have 
you!” 

Once more across the border, riding 
the black horse steadily, steadily, as 
one who has a goal to make and for 
whom time is brief. 

The gates of the hacienda were not 
closed, although it was deep night. 

“For she will return to me,” said the 
Senor Don. “And it will be at night.” 

And it was as he foretold. He heard 
the feet of her horse in the patio, but he 
did not move from his chair. She was 
coming back to him; it was enough. 

He closed his eyes, and his pulses beat 
in his ears. When he opened his eyes 
she was standing before him. 

“T have brought them all back,” she 
said; and taking a bag from her bosom 
poured upon the table a glittering heap 
of gems; yet not more hard and glitter- 
ing were they than her eyes. 

He arose and brushed them aside. 

“You have come back!” he said, and 
held out his arms. 

She’ stepped to one side, evading his 
touch. 

“I have killed a man,” she went on, 
coldly. ‘“‘The rurales are on my trail. It 
will not be long.” 

“Why did you kill him, Belita?” 

But he did not drop his arms. 

“Because I hated him.” 

He glanced at her; then slipped out 
and closed the great doors of the patio, 


coming quickly back. 

“Why did you hate him, Belita?” 

But he waited for no answer. He had 
her in his arms now; she was his—no 
man could take her from him; the rurales 
might come if they wished. 

“I am weary,” she said faintly. ‘Let 
me rest! Give me water!” 

He laid her upon the lounge heaped 
with blankets beyond price, and went 
to the olla for water. As he turned away 
she passéd her hand again into her 
bosom, where the knife was, and the 
gems had been, and when he stood be- 
fore her with the glass, held the same 
hand for an instant over it. 

“Adios!” she said, and leaned back 
upon the pillows. : 

“I am here, Belita,” he replied. “I 
shall not leave you—and you will never 
leave me again!” 

“Adios!” she repeated. But she left 
her hand in his. 

After awhile she shuddered—just once 
—from head to foot. He flung himself 
on the ground beside her, smoothing her 
dark hair. 

And it must have been as the rurales 
began to pound upon the great gates 
that he exclaimed: 

“My Belita, how cold you are! Wake, 
and let me rub your hands!” 

The rurales, or the soldiers sent by 
them, continued to pound; the Senor 
Don paid no heed—not even after a mozo 
had opened to them, and they were in 
the room. 

The officer advanced to the lounge, but 
neither the figure upon it nor that flung 
across it stirred. Then he went nearer 
still, and touched with his finger the up- 
turned face amongst the pillows. 

“Madre de Dios!’ he muttered, and left 
the room with his soldiers. 

The Senor Don was alone with his 
dead. No man could take her from him. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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BY WILLIAM O’'CONNELL McGEEHAN. 


UANITA Marong was putting the 

finishing touches on the work of two 

weeks, a large silk flag of the Repub- 

lica Filipina. The needle work of 
the Tagalo girl is of the best, and the 
gaudy flag of the republic that never 
really existed was a fine study for the 
art. Because it was a labor of love the 
girl’s whole soul was in the work, and 
the delicate embroidery of the sun with 
seven rays on the white triangle would 
have delighted a connoisseur. Suddenly 
with the wild impulsiveness that char- 
acterizes the race she embraced the thing 
passionately and kissed its silken folds. 

“Mi bandera bonita!” she exclaimed, 
“you are to be given to El Presidente 
Aguinaldo and some day you will float 
over the Governor-General’s palace in 
Manila. For some day we shall drive 
the Americanos to their ships and then 
you shall fly high. Hearest thou, beau- 
tiful one? Oh, my heart’s heart! Flag 
of my country!” 

She leaped to her feet and with kind- 
ling eyes stood looking into the distance. 
From the verandah of the little nipa hut 
situated on a rocky bluff she could see 
the town of San Pedro Mecati and the 
church over which floated a flag similar 
to the one she held. Beyond that was 
the city of Manila, and a few church 
spires were visible through the heat haze. 
Below her flowed the muddy Pasig River, 
bordered with brilliant foliage. The 
strains of the Insurrecto march came 
faintly to her ears from the open ground 
before San Pedro Mecati, where Pio 
Pilar’s aivision of the insurgent army 
was training for the struggle that might 
begin any day. 

Juanita was a Tagalo girl of the lighter 
complexioned type, which class some- 


times produces women pretty even ac- 


cording to our standards. This girl was 
not pretty, but she had eyes that were 
the wonder of the ignorant natives of 
the bario of Guadaloupe, where she lived. 
The more superstitious feared her and 
shrank from her eyes as the lower ani- 
mals shrink from fire; others wondered 
vaguely why she could always hold their 
attention by looking at them. She was 
sixteen, at which age a Tagalo girl gener- 
ally is a bride. Juanita was not married. 
The young men who knew her feared the 
magnetism of her eye, and, even if the 
army had not called away nearly all the 
sulteros, it was not likely that she would 
have been much sought after. 

She had one suitor, however, a Mes- 
tizo-Chino, Gorgonio Buena, son of a Can- 
tonese Chinese and a Tagalo woman. 
His father, Ling Yen, and Juanita’s father 
were firm friends, and the boy and girl 
had been playmates. But, despite his 
love for her and Juanita’s power over 
him, she could not persuade Gorgonio to 
enlist in the insurgent army. In vain 
she tried entreaties and the lash of scorn. 
The stolid Chinese strain in his blood 
could not be fired. 

“Loco,” he would say, calmly, “Agui- 
naldo is loco. All his soldiers are loco. 
I have seen many Americans. They are 
big men with guns that make big holes 
in people. They shoot straight and they 
love fighting so much that they fight 
among themselves. And one soldier told 
me that in one week America could have 
a million men ready to come to these 
islands.” 

This would drive Juanita into a fury, 
though she did not believe it could be 
true. Every Filipino in the interior of 
Luzon who wes able to read Aguinaldo’s 
stately worded and very lengthy procla- 
mations understood that there was a big 
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insurrection in the Unitea States at tne 
time. The latest one announced taat 
Senor Bryan was marching with a host 
against Presidente McKinley, and also 
that Senor Bryan was a friend of Presi- 
dente Aguinaldo. But Gorgonio Bueno 
did not read these publications. He and 
his father, Ling Yen, were too busy mak- 
ing firecrackers to pay much attention to 
1..erature, and they thought the exhorbi- 
tant tax they paid to Aguinaldo’s agents 
an illegal extortion. Though Gorgonio 
was without patriotism or love of adven- 
ture, he was Juanita’s slave in everything 
else. 

Juanita’s father was too old for the 
army, so he remained with his family. 
Besides Juanita there were two other 
children, a twelve year old boy and a 
year old baby. The Marongs were firm 
supporters of the Republica Filipina, and 
the father gave what little money he 
could to the cause. Juanta’s mother 
favored Gorgonio’s suit, though he was 
not a patriot, because she knew that the 
Mestizo-Chinos are the possessors of 
the faculty of acquiring and retaining 
pesos. This trait in a son-in-law is pleas- 
ing to mother-in-laws the world over. 

The girl stood for some time lost in a 
day dream until sone was roused by the 
tramping of many feet. A regiment of 
unsoldierly-looking Filipinos was march- 
ing along the road beneath the bluff, stir- 
ring up a cloud of dust. They were un- 
dersized men clad in all sorts of dress- 
ings, but Juanita watched them with 
admiration and love. They would have 
better uniforms when Manila was taken, 
she reflected. 

Her mother called out from the house 
and she hurried inside and laid the flag 
carefully in a camphor-wood chest. She 
was wanted to assist in preparing the 
supper, which was to be out of the ordi- 
nary that evening, as it was her brother’s 
birthday. Ling Yen and Gorgonio had 
been invited to the bariquet, and arrived 
at about eight o’clock, arrayed in cotton 
trousers and banana cloth shirts. The 
tables, spread between two cocoa palms 
in the rear of the house, groaned under 
a load of boiled prawns, some fish from 
the Pasig, a salad of bamboo shoots, 
chickens fried in cocoanut oil, unlimited 


rice, some very vad wine, and a little vil- 
lainous gin. They ate with both hands 
in Filipino style, cramming rice into 
the mouth by the handful. 

After supper all but the baby lit cigar- 
ettes. The old Filipino and the old Chin- 
ese settled down to a game of monte; 
Ramon, Juanita’s brother, produced a 
catechism and became absorbed in its 
contents; the mother lulled the baby to 
sleep with a weird native lullaby; Gor- 
gonio and Juanita were left to them- 
selves. But Juanita’s thoughts were far 
away, picturing the triumphant entry of 
the insurgent army into Manila, while the 
few surviving americans fled to their 
ships in confusion. The Filipino bugles 
at San Pedro wailed “Lights Out.” 

Suddenly Juanita leaped to her feet 
and stood listening intently. Gorgonio 
rose at the same moment, and the two at 
the taole dropped their cards. The crash 
of a volley of musketry came distinctly 
from the distance. It was followed by 
another and another. A blood red 
rocket burst in the black sky over Manila. 

“It has begun!” cried Juanita; “Liber- 
tad! Libertad!” 

“Loco, loco,’ said Gorgonio, calmly. 

“Coward!” she exclaimed, and struck 
him in the face with all her strength. 

On the next night Juanita stood upon 
the bluff sobbing wildly as she looked to- 
ward the church of San Pedro Mecati. 
It was lit up by the blazing houses of the 
town. Farther on Santa Ana and El 
Paco were still smouldering and the 
houses on the outskirts of Pandacan, 
across the Pasig, were beginning to burn. 
A semi-circle of sullen red lights around 
Manila showed where the former insur- 
gent strongholds nad been. The army of 
the Republica Filipina was scattered far 
into the interior. 

Something had been gnawing at the 
girl’s heart all day as she watched first 
the non-combatants, then the wounded; 
then small detachments of soldiers, and 
finally whole companies and regiments of 
the routed force hurrying along the road 
to get anywhere away from a storm of 
lead that swept close to the ground and 
mowed aown everything before it. She 
had seen General Pilar hurrying with 
the rest and “Dios!” they had left the 
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flag at San Pedro to be torn down by 
the Americanos. ..ad it not been for the 
faithful Gorgonio, who restrained her by 
force, she would have rushed off in the 
direction of the firing. He stood near 
her, desiring to comfort her, but knowing 
not what to say. “Loco, loco,” he whis- 
pered to himself monotonously. 

A squad of fleeing Filipinos had cached 
their arms beneath the house and com- 
mended their wounded Captain to the 
care of the Marong family. The Captain 
was a young Spanish Mestizo, which 
caste furnishes tne brains and the mis- 
guided ambition of the country. He lay 
inside the house in great pain, for a 
forty-five calibér bullet had shattered his 
shoulder blade and torn away much flesh. 
He was very young and might have been 
handsome, but pain and the bitterness of 
failure had made his boyish face old. 
Padre and Madre Marong sat side by 
side, silent and frightened, the mother 
holding the baby and resting one hand on 
the shoulder of her son. Old Ling Yen, 
the Chinese, crouched in one corner puff- 
ing a cigarette, and his was the only face 
that showed no emotion in the light of 
the household lamp. 

Juanita entered the hut with the quick, 
decided step of one who has a fixed pur- 
pose. Opening the camphor-wood chest 
she took from it the Filipino flag and sev- 
eral dozen packages of firecrackers. She 
unfolded the flag and wrapped it around 
her form. Then she began to tear the 
paper coverings from the firecrackers. 

“With a noise,” she announced, calmly, 
“T am going to frighten back the Ameri- 
canos as the women of Cavite did the 
Spaniards. Will you help me, Captain?” 

The blood of the old Spanish adven- 
turers that was- in the Captain’s veins 
bounded at the call. He arose with an ef- 
fort and exclaimed: “I will follow you, 
senorita, to death!” 

“Viva la Republica Filipina!” cried the 
old man, “I go, too!” 

“And I!” shouted the mother. “You, 
too, can be a soldier, Ramon!” she said 
to her son. 

The child’s eyes lit up with pride. 

“Gorgonio, will you come?” asked Juan- 
ita of the Chinese Mestizo, whom the 
Captain surveyed with contempt unspeak- 
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able. 

“I will go,” replied Gorgonio, quietly. 

The old Filipino took a Mauser rifle 
and a cartridge box from the cache. “I 
want to kill an Americano!” he said with 
senile ferocity, as he loaded the maga- 
zine. Juanita distributed the firecrackers 
and matches. She gave a cry of aston- 
ishment when Ling Yen approached and 
held out his hand for a share. 

“You are coming, too?” she asked joy- 
fully. 

“Si,” he replied, shortly. 

The mother slung the baby over her 
shoulders in a hastily improvised contriv- 
ance like an Indian papoose basket, so 
that her arms might be free. 

“We will go close to San Pedro,” said 
Juanita, “and make a big noise. Then 
perhaps the Americanos will think there 
are many insurrectos and fall back. 
When our soldiers hear they will return 
and fight.” 

Gorgonio muttered “loco, loco,” but, 
with the exception of Ling Yen, the faces 
of the others were transformed with this 
glorious hope. 

“Viva la Republica Filipina!” cried the 
girl leader. “Avante!” 

And this little army, containing a speci- 
men of the predominating castes among 
the insurgents set out to turn back the 
First Brigade, First Division of the 
Eighth Army Corps. It was a strange co- 
incidence that on that very same day the 
General commanding had asserted that 
“all hell couid not stop the First Bri- 
gade.” Juanita was going to stop it with 
a noise. 

The little army followed the girl down 
to the dry rice fields and moved forward 
slowly, under the light of the half moon, 
in the direction of San Pedro. 

“Loco, loco,” Gorgonio muttered con- 
tinually. 


A company of volunteers was lying be- 
side a company of regulars on the road 
to the right of the town toward which 
Juanita and her command were making 
their way. Both companies had been 


very busy throughout the day, wading 
through sloughs, crashing through bam- 
boo hedges, firing ammunition with prodi- 
gality and burning up nipa villages. They 
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would have been nearly dead with fa- 
tigue had not an Englishman, whose 
name, unfortunately, has been forgotten, 
contrived to bring from Manila a cara- 
metta load of whiskey. The precious 
fluid made the soldiers comfortable, and 
they would have burst into shouting and 
song had they not been on picket duty, 
and where any noise above a whisper 
would have been frowned upon. 

One man in each squad peered into the 
darkness ahead, while the others smoked, 
holding their hats before them to shield 
the light. The two captains sat together 
steeped in the memory of a glorious day. 
Under the benign influence they discov- 
ered that they were very dear friends, 
and that their two companies were the 
best two companies in the world. 

One of the volunteers hurried up to 
them and whispered excitedly to his com- 
mander, “Something in front, sir.” 

Both instantly hurried to the centers 
of their respective commands, and tue 
men who were asleep were quickly. wak- 
ened. The word was passed along the 
line to load, and there was a series of 
clicking sounds as the cartridges slipped 
home, 

Suddenly shots began to pop in front, 
and the order was given to “fire at will.” 
Both companies began to fire and reload 
with rapidity. and precision. The steady 
pop, pop, pop, pop, of the Krag-Jorgen- 
sens was almost drowned by the tearing 
crashes of the Springfields. 

“What in the deuce is up?” mused the 
volunteer captain, “I don’t hear any bul- 
lets. Sporney, you fool,” he shouted to 
a private, “you’re firing at the Southern 
Cross, and that’s out ot range!” 

“Oh, trumpeter,” he bellowed, “blow 
‘cease firing!’” But the trumpeter was 
busy with’the rest, and he had to hunt 
for him. At last recall was sounded, and 
the din stopped. All was silent as the 
grave in front. 

The Brigadier, awakened by the noise, 
rode out from San Pedro and gave it as 
his opinion that too much had been drunk 
and that the pickets had been fighting 
serpents created by it. 

“Go out in the morning and see how 
many boa constrictors you killed,’ he 
said, as he rode away laughing. 
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As soon as it was daylight the two com- 
panies moved iorward in skirmish line 
through the low grass. Suddenly a cor- 
poral of the regulars, a little in advance, 
stopped short and gave vent to a cry of 
wonder. The volunteers broke their for- 
mation and hurried toward him. The 
officers elbowed their way through the 
ring to see. 

Lying dead on the ground were a girl, 
wrapped in an insurgent flag, an old Fil- 
ipino, an old Chinese, a woman, a little 
boy, a young man in “amigo” clothes, and 
one Mestizo captain in an insurgent uni- 
form. The gay colors of the flag were 
stained here and there with dark 
splashes, there were dark splashes on 
the clothes of the others and on the 
ground. Most startling sight of all was 
a little live Filipino baby sprawling on 
the grass and playing with the bolt of a 
Mauser rifle, the only weapon visible. 
All around the bodies were the fragments 
of exploded firecrackers. 

The men looked at each other with 
shame and grief in their faces. Some 
swore. Others were silent but breathed 
One very young volunteer flung 
his rifle to the ground and burst into ‘cars. 

“I did not enlist to fight women ani 
children. Oh, God!” he sobbed.. 

The regular onicers lifted their eye- 
brows at this, and the volunteer captain 
was very angry. 

“Pick up that rifle instantly,” he or- 
dered, “and when we get back to San 
Pedro, report under arrest. You enlisted 
to do just what you were told.” 

There were tears in the captain’s eyes, 
however, as he tenderly lifted the baby 
and tucked it carefully inside his knaki 
blouse. 

“There is sometu.ng very much like 
patriotism here at any rate,” he re- 
marked, unguardedly. 

“To the rear! March!” 
regular officer, sharply. 

Afterward Juanita, still wrapped in her 
flag, was buried in a trench with her fol- 
lowers. The baby may grow up to a 
prosperous American citizen, or, if the 
spirit of the Philippines lives on, he may 
be a soldier of another futile and foolish 
insurrection. The latter is most prob- 
able. 


ordered the 














The Regeneration 


of Young Hawley 





BY NEILL 


HE came to Manila with the first 
consignment of Red Cross nurses, 
as the correspondent of an Ameri- 
can newspaper, and in one day she 

drove her calesa up and down the Luneta 
through the golden dusk, and over the 
hearts of the whole mess of the First 
Volunteer Infantry. She was young, 
small, and not beautiful. She had no color 
at all. Her figure owed so much to art, 
the Red Cross nurses said—though that 
might have been envy—that the little 
nature hau done was overlooked in the 
tetal result altogether. But her gowns, 
sheer white for the most part, were per- 
fect after their kind, her green eyes were 
the large eyes men fall into and drown, 
and her smile the revelation of unutter- 
able things. And although she was young, 
as years went, she had been born old in 
that measurelegs guile that comes from 
the serpent. 

She had all the officers of the transport 
that brought her across the Pacific at 
outs before the boat reached Honolulu, 
and all the women on board hated her 
with perfect ferocity. The mess of the 
First called upon her, and went down to 
aman. Even the Adjutant, who had a 
dragon and some well-grown nestlings at 
home, quartered at the Presidio, and who 
was regarded as proof, struck his colors 
and took her for a ride on one of the regi- 
mental Tagalog ponies out beyond the 
Pasay cross-road. That was the scene 
of his gallant action during the siege of 
Manila. 

But the worst hit were the Major- 
doctor and young Hawley. That was plain 
from the first. And she was impartial. 
Also, she rode and drove, at odd times, 
with naval officers from the fleet, and 
she was not averse to receiving, now and 
again, a private who came well recom- 
mended. There were the sons of million- 
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aires in the ranks of the First, and Lydia 
Fairish could gild brass buttons and a 
plain blue coat with paternal gold as well 
as another. More than that, she was 
Aa young woman who had not been born 
with any illusions, which are apt to be 
troublesome things to an enterprising 
spirit. 

Miss Fairish rode out with the Major- 
dcctor in the morning, and even went 
one day to the smallpox hospital with 
him, upon the plea that she wanted to 
get a story for her paper. The Colonel 
raved when he heard about it, and the 
whole mess sent the Major-doctor to 
Coventry and the brandy bottle for dar- 
ing to risk her life—but Miss Fairish 
came to dinner at the mess that night, 
and laughed at the Colonel and sent 
glances from her soft eyes so straight 
into the heart of every man there that 
not one of them but would have jumped 
off the balcony into the Pasig, and taken 
her with him if she had ordered it. Each 
man reprobated not the less the conduct 
oi the Major-doctor. Moreover, he had 
a wife and a tamily of small children at 
heme, as every man there knew. 

It befell, therefore, that Miss Fairish 
presently heard all about the domestic 
concerns of the Major-doctor, with the 
result that she made not the slightest 
difference in her treatment of him. It 
was at this juncture one of the Red Cross 
nurses said that she had been born 
wicked as well as w.se. Women are 
malicious, but that seems to be the usual 
human combination. 

But if the Ma‘*or-doctor found favor 
in the morning, young Hawley found 
favor and also a seat in her calesa when 
she drove on the Luneta in the tropic 
dusk. The Spanish women, disdainful of 
their conquerors, were driven there in 
the dusk also by liveried coachmen, but 
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if one of them deigned a glance at the 
bold young woman who outraged the pro- 
prieties by sitting beside a man and her- 
self trying the paces of her fast pony, 
Miss Fairish never knew it. 

“The poor things must have a stupid 
time of it,’ she said to young Hawley, 
flicking her pony, and that youth would 
have laid his whole prospect of the pater- 
nal millions at her feet if she had let 
him. No man knows how, but a girl not 
yet out of her teens can keep a lover 
skating along the thin edge of a proposal 
for months, and not let him break 
through. Miss Fairish was a long way 
out of her teens, and also she had been 
born wise. 

Now, it chanced that young Hawley 
had also left an entanglement at home. 
Most young fellows do, who go to war 
as volunteers. The blood runs red in 
their veins. But young Hawley had the 
distinct advantag:. over the Major-doctor 
that there was as yet no legal tie. 

The story was told in various ways. 
Miss Fairish soon heard it, in all its vari- 
ety, as she heard most things—and she 
let it make not the slightest difference 
in her treatment of young Hawley. That 
innocent youth never really knew how 
wise she was when she purred to him in 
the dusk, making him put strong restraint 
upon himself lest he clasp her in his arms 
and cover her with kisses: It was a 
liberty no man had ever taken. There 
is a strong repressive force about the 
woman men know to have claws, though 
she keeps them in sheath. 

The larger portion of the mess dropped 
out after awhile, leaving the running to 
the Major-doctor and young Hawley, witn 
a navy lieutenan* or two whom nobody 
considered, because navy men are popu- 
larly regarded in the army as beneath 
consideration in affairs of the heart. Be- 
sides, several army women came within 
a few weeks, and the fellows were not so 
shut off from the companionship of the 
females of their species as they had been. 
The comedy went on, nevertheless, for 
a couple of months, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the spectators, and to the enjoy- 
ment, as it appeared, of the principals. 
Her mornings were given to the Major- 
doctor and her afternoons to young Haw- 


ley, with rigid impartiality. The men 
hated each other with great coridiality, 
and were both evidently greatly enam- 
ored of the woman. An entanglement, 
with or without the sanction of the law, 
is of small force in the presence of the 
woman at hand—and that man must have 
a keen ear who can hear the crying of 
small children across eight thousand 
miles of sea. 

The rivalry became the subject of bet- 
ting in the mess, at last. Everything did, 
sooner or later. In the meantime, trans 
ports were coming and going across the 
sea to San Francisco, and these ships 
sometimes carried tales not of war. It 
was in September, and the monsoon was 
sweeping the black clouds against the 
hills that lie close about the Laguna de 
Bai, and the hush of the coming rains 
was in the air, when the curtain went 
up on the last act. 

The First had been relieved from duty 
at the Palace of Malacanan, and removed 
across the river to the old barracks of 
the Spanish Marine Infantry. The trans- 
port Senator came up the bay one after- 
noon, driving ahead of the monsoon, and 
the men at headquarters were counting 
upon getting their letters at dinner-time. 
Miss Fairish dined at the mess that 
night. She had ro chaperon—but, then, 
she needed none. She had made that 
fact patent from the first. The letters 
came in with the dessert, and the Major- 
doctor, who had got her seated at his 
end of the table and consequently scored 
in young Hawley’s time (leaving that 
youth scowling among the juniors), was 
observed to become greatly verturbed 
upon reading one of the missives brought 
te him. It was the custom to read 
home letters as soon as they were 
brought in, at Manila, and even Miss 
Fairish had her mail sent to headquarters 
that night. She was stupping at the Red 
Cross headquarters, by way of giving no 
handle to scandal—and hated her hosts 
with an intensity altogether feminine. 
The Major-doctor read his letter, excused 
himself hastily, and then went out and 
celled the Colonel after him. Young Haw- 
ley, smiling once more, siipped into the 
doctor’s vacant seat, and the discussion 
of the home news became general. The 














The Regeneration of Young Hawity. 


Colonel came back presently, smiling. 

“The Major’s family is on board the 
Senator,” he said. 

The whole table smiled. Young Hawley 
fairly beamed, but he said nothing. The 
lad was a thoroughbred. 

“How pleasant for him,’ Miss Fairish 
said, and every man there saw that 
she honestly meant it. Also, it began to 
dawn upon the duilest, even, that her 
hand was visible in this thing. The ex- 
pression on young Hawley’s face was 
cherubic. The Major-doctor rejoined the 
company when thy had adjourned to the 
Colonel’s room, having been unable to 
board the transport that night, and Miss 
Fairish went straight up to him. 

“I am so glac, for your sake, Major, 
she said. “You need not be lonesome 
now. Will you not let us go on board witp 
you to-morrow to welcome them to 
Manila?” 

Young Hawley glared, but the Major- 
dcctor jumped at it. You have perhaps 
observed how frail a straw sometimes 
serves the purpose of a2 drowning man. 

“You should head a delegation from 
the mess, Colonel,” she went on. “Mr. 
Hawley would be glad to go, I am sure, 
and the Adjutant, and Captain Jones and 
Mr. Smithers.” 

The elect testified their delight, and 
young Hawley was again in the clouds. 
Of course she knew all the time what 
was to happen. She never said so, but 
the whole mess saw the hand of that 
young woman in it as plainly as God’s 
hand—or the devil’s, as young Hawley 
put it. 

The whole party was on hand next 
morning at the office of the Captain of the 
Port, where the Government launches lay, 
and they were very gay as they steamed 
down the Pasig and out upon the rough 
waters of the bay—very gay, all but the 
Major-doctor. Gaiety is not in the part 
when a man is being led to execution. 
The Major-doctor behaved well, on the 
whole, but chastened. But you would 
have thought the Mrs. Major-doctor was 
going to smother Miss Fairish with the 
fervor of her embraces. And young Haw- 


ley stood apart and chewed his mustaché 


and grinned. That was in appreciation 


cf his own superior acumen in fathoming 
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the manner of the undoing of the Major- 
doctor. 

That was not the last scene. The 
Senator has a saloon and staterooms. 
between decks, and presently Miss Fair- 
ish, breaking away from the embraces 
of the Mrs. Major-doctor and the relation 
of the last bit of interesting domestic 
experience, fluttered like a bird down 
the companion-way into the saloon. Like 
a bird, also, she drew her tail after her, 
young Hawley well to the fore. It was. 
dark in the saloon, after the tropical 
sunlight, and nobody noticed the little 
woman seated at the piano, strumming. 
softly, until Miss Fairish bent over her 
and kissed her. Then the little woman 
arose; there was a cry, “Oh, John!” 
and she had her arms around the neck 
of young Hawley. He had to stand and 
hold her up. She would have fallen 
otherwise. Bui he lovked unutterably 
foolish; and he said things, softly. 

“Speak to me, John,” the little woman 
said, between laughing and crying. “You 
are not angry? The doctor’s wife wanted 
a nurse, and I had to come. I could not 
stay away any longer.” 

Young Hawley was not exactly a brute. 
He was taken by surprise—and Miss 
Fairish was present. Matters adjusted 
themselves after a little, and Miss Fair- 
ish took her tail back to the deck, where: 
she gave the worldly-wise Colonel a three- 
volume novel in one smile. 

There were three women and three: 
children in the launch that took the 
party back to the city, but neither the 
Major-doctor nor young Hawley so much 
as looked at Miss Fairish on the way. 
There are some things the boldest men 
may not venture to do. But she was dan- 
gerously sweet to the other two women. 

The Major-doctor took up separate 
quarters at once, and presently took his 
discharge and went home. Children do 
not thrive in that climate. And after a 
very quiet ceremony, performed by the 
chaplain, young Hawley also took up sep- 
arate quarters. That was proper. But 
it is a curious thing that within a week 
after young Hawley’s marriage neither 
of those women would speak to Miss. 
Fairish. They had got on swimmingly- 
before that. 
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She did not seem to mind it in the 
least. “I am used to the ingratitude of 
my own sex,” she said plaintively to the 
Colonel. Then she married a navy lieu- 
tenant, who was popularly reputed to 
have a wife at every port in the Pacific, 
and went off with him to the China sta- 
tion, leaving the First desolate. They 


attended her farewell In a body, and 
looked their reproaches. 

“There are women,” young Hawley was 
heard to say afterwards, “who do not 
care how many wives a man has, if he 
iz the right man.” _It was the only grain 
of malice the youth had in his compo- 
sition. 





HER WIDOWHOOD 





BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON. 


HE face seemed brutally expres- 

sionless under the dim light, and 

the house surgeon glanced at the 

wife. She stood quite still, and 
watched nervously. “There is no hope?” 
she asked again. 

“He has been this way six weeks,” 
responded the surgeon, “and after so 
long a time—why—seeing that the opera- 
tion was hardly successful, we cannot be 
confident of the outcome.” 

“T want the truth,” she said with a faint 
tone of impatience. “I shan’t cry.” 

The young doctor, with an automatic 
movement, felt the unconscious man’s 
pulse. His knowledge of women was 
quite professional, and (as he felt now) 
unpractical. He turned to the nurse, 
expecting a little hint, or perhaps a word 
that would relieve him of the responsi- 
bility. But .se nurse gave no sign, and 
he resorted desperately to the truth. ‘“‘He 
cannot live through the night,” he ans- 
wered. 

“If he dies,” said the woman, dwelling 
or. the condition, “if he dies, will he re- 
cover consciousness before?” 

“No,” replied the surgeon. “If he re- 
gains consciousness he will live.” 

“Then he will not be conscious again?” 

The young man was slightly nettled. 
He had learned it as an axiom that the 
truth must be stated only once. “I have 
given you my professional opinion,” he 
replied, shortly. 

The wife wet her lips and stepped to 
the bedside. She attempted utterance 


more than once. Seemingly, to the on- 
looker, she abanuoned a purpose when 
sne cried softly over the leaden face, 
“Good-bye, Bob!” 

In the hallway she laid a hand on the 
young surgeon’s arm. “Will you send 
me word?” she asked. 

“If a change for the better should 
come,” he responded. 

“If he becomes conscious?” ~ 

"see 

In the reception room she dropped her 
veil over her face and motioned to a 
man who sat uneasily in the corner. He 
rose and followed her out upon the street. 

“Is it over,’ he said, when he had 
caught up with her. 

“It is over,” she answered and accepted 
his arm. 

“Poor Bob!” he sighed, and no more 
was said for a long time. They walked 
steadily down the street, and on to the 
busy avenues. At a crossing where the 
cable cars pass he halted a little. “No,” 
she saiu, “let’s walk. I need the air.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
man, presently. 

“I don’t know, Cnarley; I am all alone, 
you see. There’s not much to think of.” 

“That should clear up your horizon, 
Grace, for it is simply for self that you 
are acting now.” 

She turned and looked at him with 
eyes that reminded him of her youth and 
his own. “I have still his name,” she 
said, “and it has always been in honor- 
able keeping. You know the name still 











Her Widowhood. 


lives.” 

“That is a heavy legacy,” he responded, 
“and—the final cynicism.” 

“Bob was not cynical,” she said, pur- 
posely misunderstanding. 

The man looked at her curiously and 
compared the face with that he had 
known before. The mouth had become 
passively heavy, and the chin was not 
so pure in contour. The forehead and 
eyes alone retained the old expression. 
“He was not cynical,’ he ventured, “but 
he was (shall we say?) brutal.” 

She caught her breath and looked 
askance at him. She recognized her own 
thought. “All men are brutal,” she con- 
tinued, as if she had said this herself, 
“except the man one loves.” 

“You did not love him?” 

“You knew him almost as well as I,” 
she whispered. 

There was a long interval of silence 
and she let go of his arm. “I under- 
stand,” he affirmed, “you did not love 
him.” 

When they reached her door she went 
slowly up the steps. The man halted be- 
low and seemed in a state of indecision. 
“Will you come in a little while?” she 
asked, coldly. 

He went up then and opened the door 
for her. The hall was dimly lit and he 
had some difficulty in finding the coat- 
rack. 

She noticed it, and directed him. 
“You never call here,” she explained. 

“No; it is quite strange to me. I did 
not want to have your happiness thrust 
upon me.” 

She made no response, but walked 
before him into the sitting room. They 
sat down by the fire, now almost dead, 
and there was a dreary silence. He 
broke it by a- slight movement of his 
chair, and she looked around at him. 
“To go back,” he said, definitely, “to the 
main question. What are you going to 
do?” 

“T am undecided.” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “your mem- 
ory might give a hint.” 

Her eyes fell, and she drew her cape 
about her shoulders as she spoke. “My 
memories are dead up to the time of my 
“marriage.” 
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“He was a brute,” he explained as if 
to himself. 

“It was not he that killed them,” she 
retorted. “No memory dies except by 
the hand of the one who made it sweet 
—-or bitter.” : 


“Te waa. Tt?’ 
“It was you,’ she continued more 
firmly. 


“I think I told you,” he ventured again, 
“that I loved you.” 

“Do you remember my answer?” 

“TI do. But you married him.” 

“Yes,” she assented with a gesture of 
pain. 

“I know why you married him. 
unjust. I was brutal.” 

“Not brutal,” she interrupted, quickly: 
“You were always a gentleman; you were 
unjust.” 

“I have paid for that,” he continued 
without noting her exclamation, “for I 
love you.” 

The noise of the busy avenues drifted 
in and they both listened apparently. 
Presently she arose and stirred the fire 
into a feeble flame. He rose, too, and 
bent over beside her. “What are you 
going to do?” he asked steadily. 

She made no reply; she did not look 
around; but he felt her hand slip into 
his own. 

“I am glad,” he whispered, “and your 
life shall be worth living.” 

“Am I very wicked?” she sobbed, half 
under her breath. “It was hope made 
it bearable before.” 

He dropped her hand and she looked 
into his face. He noticed the mobility 
of her mouth as she stifled her sobs and 
cried at him as though to a great dis- 
tance: “But I was faithful!” 

He stepped to her side and put an arm 
about her. She turned her face to his 
again, but there was an imperious com- 
mand upon her lips that forbade a ca- 
ress. “I owe him,” she said, clearly, “I 
owe him a time of widuwhood.” 

“And when that period is over?” 

“IT am your wife.” 

She accompanied him to the door after 
helping him on with his coat. The cool 
air of the night seemed grateful to both, 
and there was luie pause in his leave 
taking. 


I was 
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On his way down the steps he halted 
and said, hat in hand, “You will let me 
know of—of—the arrangements?” 

“Very soon—-—-” She ceased suddenly 
and he looked down, to see a messenger 
boy leaning his bicycle against the curb. 
He looked up again and she motioned to 


him. He obeyed and took the message. 
When he had opened it and read it she 
met his eyes with a chilled inquiry: “Is 
it for you or for me?” 

“It is for you,” he replied, coldly. 
“Your husband has recovered conscious- 
ness.” 


A VISION 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK: 


I saw the world, a sick, degenerate thing, 


Reeling uncertainly through trackless space; 


I heard the World-Voice dully muttering— 


*“yoom and despair! Disaster and disgrace!” 


I saw men, serpent-like, creep out and sting, 


While one would look into another’s face, 


With evil gesture and uncouth grimace, 


And say, “As I am, so are all!” and fling 


A curse into the foul and murky air. 


Tnen saw I suddenly, now here, now there, 


White souls arise, who each to other cried: 


“All hail! Now Truth the wand’ring world shall guide, 


Now Hate and Sin yield place to Love!” And so, 


My heart took hope, forgetting earlier woe. 




















The Preservation of the Cliff Dwellings 





BY KATHERINE 


N New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 

and Utah, in tracts formerly almost 

destitute of inhabitants, and one the 

Mesa Verde in particular, a_ level 
plain overgrown with woods of pifion 
and cedar, through which canyons have 
ploughed deep furrows, are found num- 
erous ruins which in some respects sug- 
gest the buildings constructed at the 
present day by the agricultural Indian 
tribes. The. ruins would indicate that 
some race of beings unknown at the pres- 
ent time had once been here and the 
dwellings had been occupied probably be- 
fore the advent of the Spaniards. 

These regions were a few years ago 
unknown, but are now intersected with 
railroads which afford access to each in- 
teresting spot. America does not stint 
her surprises for those who study her 
ancient history, and while new discover- 
ies are daily being made, breaking down 
early theories and changing what had ap- 
peared to be the best founded conclus- 
ions in these regions, we feel we are 
justified in concluding we are in the 
presence of a nameless people, without 
a written history. It was reserved for 
recent years to discover these facts, and 
it is for science to re-establish that which 
time and the barbarism of man have 
destroyed. Ruins which would indicate 
that they represent whole villages or 
towns are found here, and fortress-like 
buildings have been erected of hewn 
blocks of sandstone, often so high in the 
cliffs as to be almost inaccessible. 

The cliff dwellers lived in the great 
plateau of the west, and, for aught we 
know, were the earliest inhabitants. ‘lhe 
date of their appearance and disappear- 
ance is uncertain, for there is an air of 
mystery about these people, but we know 
that at some time in the obscure past 
they migrated to this region, and amid 
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the deep canyons that furrow the mesas 
made their homes. The Rio Mancos in 
particular flows between cliffs formed of 
limestone and clay deposit, in many 
places worn away by the action of the 
water, and in this narrow space many of 
this singular race built their domiciles. 

The name Cliff Dwellings is peculiarly 
appropriate when applied to those ruins 
which have been described by various 
explorers and called Cliff-Palace, Long 
House, Balcony House, Sandal-Cliff 
House, etc., all of which were really 
fortified villages. They are nearly all 
found on the Mesa Verde and were first 
explored and described by W. H. Jack- 
son, who in 1874 discovered several ruins, 
most of them nearly level with the 
ground. In the summer of 1875 and 1876 
W. H. Holmes made a journey through 
Mancos Canyon, described several of tne 
ruins, discovered earthen ware, etc.; but, 
notwithstanding the great interest taken 
in these accounts, few persons visited 
these regions, and the chief explorers 
since that time have been private parties. 
F. H. Chapin and W. R. Birdsall have 
each published works descriptive of the 
locality, but the person who accom- 
plished most in the way of exploring this 
region was Nordenskjold, of Stockholm, 
Sweden. He was visiting America, and 
became so interested in this region that 
he made extensive researches. The re- 
sult is seen in a large quarto volume in 
Swedish and English, with numerous 
handsome illustrations. These and some 
fugitive newspaper articles have been the 
chief source of our information as to the 
pre-historic ruins of our southwestern 
country. Remarkable ruins have also 


been found by Richard and Alfred Weth- 
erill, of Mancos, who own large herds of 
vattle, and in excursions after them hava 
its 


penetrated the Mesa Verde and 
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canyons. During the course of years 
they have discovered the remains of 
whole towns, and their collections of 
skulls, pottery, stone and wood relics 
have been considered of so much value 
that part of it was purchased by the His- 
torical Society of Colorado. 

For years past naturalists and histor- 
ians have been complaining that, unless 
some aggressive effort was made to pre- 
vent, these wonderful relics of past ages 
must be inevitably destroyed by vandals 
and curiosity seekers. The States in 
which they are situated have seemed una- 
ware of the value of this heritage, which 
scientists and ethnologists the world over 
declare to be the only spot where ‘“‘middle 
barbarism” can be studied successfully. 
In the past few years the Colorado 
women have become alive to the danger 
of losing these relics of a pre-historic 
past, and The Women’s Society for the 
Preservation of Cliff Dwellings was 
formed. Later this emerged into The 
Colorado Cliff Dwelling Association, af- 
filiated with the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the task undertaken 
of conserving for future generations gifts 
that can never be reproduced if de- 
stroyed. The work of this association 
has been enormous, for they were obliged 
to negotiate for land that belonged to 
the Indians and had not been subdivided. 
First an accurate map of the Mesa Verde 
was made at the expense of the club 
women, for upon this plateau are situ- 
ated from three to four hundred cliff 
houses, including the great Cliff Palace, 
with its three hundred and fifty rooms, 
and it was decided that in saving these 
ruins the best of Colorado’s inheritance 
from the past would be preserved. A 
provisional arrangement was made by 
which a ten years’ lease was secured 
from the Indian owners of the land. This 
was drawn up by a lawyer versed in In- 
dian affairs, and after the signatures of 
the committee and the Indians are af- 
fixed must be attested by the Indian 
agent and affirmed by the interior de- 
partment. As a result of this work the 
project is receiving a great impetus, and 
is succeeding beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of its creators. Prominent as a 
worker in this good cause has been Mrs. 


Virginia Donaghe McClurg. This enter- 
prising woman made the trip to the Mesa 
Verde cliff dwellings in 1881, and has re- 
peated the journey at intervals ever since 
over Indian trails and camping on the 
cold ground. In recognition of her ser- 
vices she was asked to address the Expo- 
sition’s Ethnological Congress at Paris 
upon the subject of the Colorado Cliff 
dwellings and their preservation. In a 
recent article Mrs. McClurg states: 
“The actual condition of things is ap- 
palling, as civilization creeps nearer this 
territory of ancient interest. The gal- 
lant swain takes his best girl on a picnic 
to the ruins and prods out a pottery 
bowl or stone axe, which are possibly 
broken in transit or forgotten, or taken 
home to the parlor shelf. The cowboys 
select fine, large jars of pre-historic make 
and, setting them in a row, beguile their 
Sunday leisure by peppering them with 
shot in lieu of the tin cans which serve 
as targets on ranches nearer town sites. 
The relic hunter digs up curios which 
he does not catalogue, and which he 
separates from their environments with- 
out record, making them valueless to 
science, and barters them for groceries 
at the nearest center store, or sells them 
piecemeal to the infrequent tourist. The 
honest farmer carts away the walls from 
a pre-historic pueblo to line his irrigating 
ditch. Worst of all is the fiendish treas- 
ure hunter. He it is who fondly imagines 
that a treasure of gold and silver is hid- 
den under Aztec ruins. The fact that the 
use of metals was absolutely unknown to 
the neolithic aborigines of our southwest 
until the Spaniard came, deters him not.” 
In view of these conditions a _ brief 
sketch of these ruins is of interest. It 
will be understood that no survivor of 
the cliff dwellers has ever been met, and 
no tribe ever discovered with reliable 
traditions as to ever having occupied this 
territory, though in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona there is a group of Indian tribes 
who have been supposed with greater or 
less reason to be descendants of the peo- 
ple that built these ruined structures. 
These are the Pueblo Indians, a name 
which properly includes the Zunis and 
Moki tribes. It is to the architectural 
structures and relics we must look for our 











“Cliff Palace,” estufa or round tower at right, 
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chief source of information. Viewed in 
this light the cliff dwellers are supposed 
to represent an advanced stage of the 
stone age, for all explorers have recog- 
nized the superiority of the architecture. 
According to Richard Wetherill, who has 
made excursions from his hospitable 
ranch, there are fully five hundred ruins 
situated in the canyons of the Mesa Verde, 
some of them at such a height we lose 
ourselves in conjecture on the means 
employed to reach the places from which 
the buildings rise. The cliffs themselves 
consist of sedimentary rocks, layers of 
hard sandstone impervious to the actions 
of the elements alternating with beds of 
friable rock, and so skillful were the 
early inhabitants in taking the result of 
the natural weathering of the rocks in 
account, that the cliff dwellings not only 
take the form of the platform from which 
they rise, but the walls are joined to the 
cliff, and the aspect of the rock has been 
imitated with care. In fact, the archi- 
tecture of these strange people differs 
from any other on the face of the globe. 

The chief features of the architecture 
of the cliff dwellers was that one house 
always held a village, and constituted not 
only a home but a castle. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Cliff Palace, 
which is probably the largest ruin in the 
United States. This lay long undiscov- 
ered, as its approach is filled with al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. The im- 
pressions of the traveler are strange and 
indescribable when, after a long ride, 
he halts on the brink of a precipice, and 
in the opposite cliff beholds these num- 
erous ruins. They well deserve their 
name, for with high towers and walls ris- 
ing out of a heap of stones, the ruin re- 
sembles a fairy castle. About twenty 
rooms are known. The stones are care- 
fully dressed and laid in regular courses; 
the walls are perpendicular, and air and 
light seem to have been provided by 
small peepholes, which appear in places. 
The doorways are either rectangular or 
“T” shape, and the walls bear evidence to 
stability as indicated by the careful dress- 
ing of the blocks and the chinking of in- 
terstices with small chips of stone. An 
interesting feature is the mortar, which 
is glazed pink or gray in color to imi- 


tate the neighboring rocks. In several 
places terraces have been constructed, 
and some of the rooms are covered with 
a thin coating of plaster laid on by hand, 
as the marks of the fingers of the work- 
ers show. Ornamentation has been found 
in the shape of dark red fingers on a 
ground of yellow plaster. Like other 
large ruins the Palace has at the back 
extensive open spaces where tame tur- 
keys were probably kept. As defense 
seems to have been the chief aim of these 
people, the courts were always at the 
back of the house, and access to them 
was prevented by the row of walls which 
formed a line close to the ledge. 

Balconies were common, and not far 
from the Cliff Palace is a remarkable 
cliff dwelling, which has been named Bal- 
cony House on account of the balconies 
found upon it. This is the best preserved 
of all the ruins of the Mesa Verde, and 
probably the most recently inhabited. 
While it cannot rival Cliff Palace in size, 
it seems as if here the architecture of 
the cliff people had reached its culminat- 
ing point, for it occupies a better posi- 
tion for purposes of defense. 

One ruin has been called Mug House 
from the quantities of pottery, especially 
mugs, which have been found there. 
These mugs, shaped like a_ truncated 
cone, are among the most singular speci- 
mens of the cliff dwellers’ pottery. There 
are numerous other structures found, all 
well preserved, though they have been 
abandoned for centuries, and in many 
cases wooden beams are intact. 

Certain peculiarities of architecture 
seem common to all. The arch, for in- 
stance, seemed to be unknown to the 
builders of these villages. A marked 
peculiarity is the circular room, which re- 
appears with slight variations in size 
and structure in every cliff dwelling. 
These round rooms are situated in front 
of the other rooms, their foundations are 
deeper and they have no upper story. 
Their number varies according to the size 
of the building and they correspond to 
what is known among the Pueblo In- 
dians as estufas or meeting places for 
religious or political assembles. While 
other rooms have been found destitute 
of fittings the hearth occupies a prom- 
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Hemp net or basket and woven corn re 
ceptacle. 


inent place in the estufa. The doorways 
of these buildings are a history in them- 
selves for they give hints of the life of 
the builders. The typical door was made 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the 
top or “T” shape for the convenience of 
those who carried burdens on their backs, 
for the people were compelled to carry 
the necessaries of life from the valleys 
up to their houses hidden among the 
cliffs. In this connection it may be 
stated that no fragments which might 
be supposed to be the remains of ladders 
have been found. 

As it is important in the study of these 
cliff dwellings, the origin and history of 
which are veiled in such obscurity, to 
know what race and people built and in- 
habited them the examination of relics 
found there possesses great interest. In 
the estufas have been discovered pieces 
of cotton cloth, cords of yucca fibre, san- 
dals, pottery and maize, well preserved 
though they have probably lain for cen- 
turies. Authorities differ as to the cli- 
matic conditions which prevailed at this 
time but there is reason to believe that 
agriculture was the staple industry, for 
maize has been found among the ruins, 


smaller than that cultivated at the pres- 
ent day, as well as solitary specimens of 
beans and the seeds of the cotton shrub. 
The long, sharp, tough leaves of the 
yucca plant afforded an excellent raw 
material for rope cord and the animal 
kingdom was laid under contribution, for 
the turkey supplied not alone the down 
from which feather cloth was made but 
the bone for awls. In these dwellings 
have also been found pieces of hide used 
for belts; moccasins and bags for hold- 
ing salt, but no trace of metal. Osier 
mats and baskets made of willow have 
been excavated, rendered water tight by 
a coat of pitch. 

All who have visited this country have 
been impressed with the vast quantities 
of shattered pottery, not alone in the 
dwellings but scattered over the land. 
The art of ornamentation seems to have 
been especially cultivated for few speci- 
mens are found not painted, and of a 
better quality than that found at the pres- 
ent day in Indian villages. The dry cli- 
mate and scarcity of springs made it 
necessary to provide suitable vessels for 
carrying water. The details of the 
method employed by potters of prehis- 
toric tribes are unknown but information 
has been gleaned by close examination 
ot specimens and American archaeolo- 
gists distinguish between ancient ware, 
transitional ware and modern ware. We 
may assume the pottery ofthe cliff 
dwellers represents the oldest of these 
types. It shows no deterioration though 
subjected for centuries to the inclemen- 


-eies of the weather and seems to be made 


of a fine clay mixed with sand and pieces 
of shell. It is found as white decorated 
with black lines; red with black designs; 
corrugated indented with plain red and 
plain black. The white with black lines 
is considered the most ancient and found 
in the oldest ruins. 

Of equal interest in the study of this 
race is their disposal of the dead. Often 
the dead were buried within the build- 
ings itself either in a room walled up or 
in the court at the back. Mummies have 
been found under jutting rocks but in 
most cases the resting places have been 
selected with care and the body which 
is well preserved and mummified placed 











The Preservation of the Cliff Dwellings. 


in a squatting position with pieces of 
bowls, jugs, etc., near by. Scientific lit- 
erature contains only a few cursory de- 
scriptions of mummies found in this 
neighborhood but in all the bodies so far 
discovered the cranium has been sub- 
jected to artificial deformation caused 
presumably in early infancy by the ap- 
plication of steady pressure by some flat 
object. 

Until within a few years damaged stone 
houses and broken pieces of pottery 
formed the basis of our conception re- 


garding the cliff dwellers but now as the; 


country has become more thickly settled 
and explorations more common the cliff 
dwellings have been more thoroughly ex- 
amined. All intelligent delvers among 
the ruins are impressed with the wonders 
of these dwellings and the wonderful pre- 
servation of things that in other climates 
would have crumbled away. It is one of 
our national disgraces that we do not 
realize the importance of this field for 
archaeological research and see to it that 
dwellings are not injured and portable 
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objects are not destroyed and despised. 
We are killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg in more ways than one by 
our carelessness in this direction. Swit- 
zerland is one of the richest per capita 
countries in the world simply because 
the government protects its show feat- 
ures. Italy protects her historical edit- 
fices and localities by strict laws, even 
private owners being forbidden to pull 
down ancient buildings; but here, we who 
possess some of the greatest wonders on 
earth allow collectors, tourists and pic- 
nickers to visit these ruins, demolish 
what they will and haul off relics at 
will. It is the gaol of those interested in 
the recent move for the preservation of 
these dwellings to make the Mesa Verde 
accessible to all, a place of rest, interest 
and pleasure, with strict surveillance, 
however, that these priceless ruins may 
be conserved for future generations. 


Unless unforseen hindrances occur this 
tract will be saved for the State of Colo- 
rado and part of our heritage from the 
aboriginal past be preserved for us. 





Cliff Dweller Skulls, interesting because of their shape. 
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or California Golden Poppy. 




















CALIFORNIA’S STATE FLOWER 





BY GRACE HORTENSE TOWER. 


Thy satin vesture richer is than looms 
Of Orient weave for raiment of her 


Kings! 
Not dyes of olden Tyre, not precious 
things 
Regathered from the long forgotten 
tombs 


Of buried empires, not the iris plumes 
That wave upon the tropics’ myriad 


wings, 
Not all proud Sheba’s queenly offer- 
ings 
Could match the golden marvel of thy 
bloom. 
For thou are nurtured from the treas- 
ure veins 
Of this fair land; thy golden rootlets 
sup 
Her sands of gold—of gold thy petals 
spun. 
Her golden glory, thou! On hills and 
plains, 


Lifting, exultant, every kingly cup 
Brimmed with the golden vintage of the 
sun.” 
—Ina D. Coolbrith. 


Among the myriad wild blossoms that 
make gay every meadow, hill, and coun- 
try roadside throughout Southern. Cali- 
fornia it is a remarkable fact that the 
predominating colors are gold and pur- 
ple—or blue. It seems appropriate that 
her flowers, in very truth her smiles, 
should in a measure reflect the gold of 
her sunshine, the heavenly blue of her 
sky. But of all the beautiful blossoms 
that spring into being from foothill to 
sea coast, clothing all the land in their 
wealth of vivid, brilliant coloring, there 
is none to challenge in popularity the 
golden poppy, Queen flower of them all. 

In the early days when Western civ- 
ilization was young, and towns were 


few, and small, and far between, it was 
the gold of the poppy that lay along the 
foothills for leagues and leagues like a 
sea of gold, while sailors, miles out on 
the blue ocean looked across the tumb- 
ling blue waters to the distant horizon 
and thought they gazed upon a fire. In- 
deed, it was the Spanish sailors who 
termed California the land of fire, (La 
Terra del Fuego) and they said that the 
altar cloth of the good Saint Pasqual 
was spread upon the foothills and they 
oft times disembarked that they might 
worship on the shore. 

The flood tide of this yellow sea comes 
in February, but from the time that the 
first yellow blossom bids good-bye to the 
late spring, the ragged little flower ven- 
ders, both Mexican and American, throng 
the streets and cluster eagerly about 
the hotel entrances where each morn- 
ing they find a ready market for their 
great sheaves of golden blossoms. No 
visitor to California feels his visit com- 
plete till he has sought the foothills or 
the mesas and reveled in the joy of wad- 
ing into the yellow sea of bloom and 
picking poppies to his heart’s content. 
And the scene is one long to be remem- 
bered! In the background the Sierra 
Madres rear their peaks, purple shad- 
owed against a turquoise sky. In all 
directions from the roadside stretches 
the yellow sea of poppies, the gentle 
breeze from the ocean swaying gently 
the sensitive stems and delicate petals 
in an undulating ripple. Now and then 
a clump of blue gray eucalyptus trees, 
stately and tall, break the yellow monot- 
ony, adding strength to the picture by 
their deep shadows. 

Because of their prolific growth, dis- 
tinctive beauty and coloring, emblematic 
of the gold, the oranges and the sun- 
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shine, California’s three greatest pro- 
ducts, and the fact that they are pecul- 
iar to no particular section of the State 
they came, some years ago, to be chosen 
as the State tiower of California, and 
since then more and more have they 
come to be woven into song and story 
and design. 

There are several varieties of poppies 
growing wild in the State, but the Esch- 
scholtzia California is by far the most 
common. <A _ noted German botanist, 
Adalbert von Chamisso, who arrived 
in San Francisco bay in 1816 on the good 
ship “Rurick” seeing these blossoms of 
gold for the first time, named them for 
his esteemed friend Dr. Eschscholz, who 
was also a member of this Russian ex- 
ploring expedition. But the Spanish 
Californians gave to it long before that, 
4a name musical in sound, poetic in mean- 
ing—‘“Copa de Oro,” (cup of gold),—and 
surely no more appropriate name could 
be found for the silken petaled blossom 
that raises aloft its golden chalice to 
catch the yellow sunshine. 

Though growing throughout the State 
they are found in the greatest profusion 
in the San Joaquin and San Gabriel val- 
leys where they cover many acres of 
ground with their vivid color. 

The stems are from six to eighteen 
inches long, of a pale green, dusted with 
a soft grayish bloom. The flower has 
four petals of the texture of finest satin 
and two or three inches across. Over 
the tightly rolled buds is a green calyx 
peaked like a jester’s cap, and when 
the bud is ready to bloom it bursts its 
bonds and the cap flies off with a pop. 

“She raises her head and cries, 

‘Blow off my emerald cap, good wind, 

And the yellow hair out of my eyes!’”” 

The fern-like foliage is finely dissected 
and feathery. The corolla is strangely 
of a carmine tint and if closely examined 
it will be found that each tiny leaf par- 
ticle is tipped with carmine too. 

The poppy, the emblem of sleep and 
oblivion, is itself imbued with the same 
langourous spirit which it is supposed 
to exert over others, and the fields he 
bathed in their heritage of sleep, each 
golden cup half closed, each tiny bud 
tightly rolled, till the bright finger-tips of 
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the morning shall with their magic touch 
open the sleep-heavy eyes of the poppy 
children. As the god of day seeks the 
western horizon the poppies again curl 
themselves up for their beauty sleep, 
while if the day be cloudy they only nod 
their heads and draw their satin mantles 
the tighter. There are many insects 
that crawl into the yellow cups and when 
the shadows lengthen and the satin 
petals are curled tight hide within their 
shining folds the little insect who is 
sheltered through the night time by as 
royal a coverlid as was ever spread 
over a sleeping king. Perhaps the spirit 
of the poppy breathes itself from out 
the silken folds, proving a potent sleep- 
ing draught for the willing prisoner! 

When the chilling breath of the Ice 
King fills all the air and the cold touch 
of his great white hand lies heavy upon 
the snow bound East, the poppies of the 
Golden State are lifting their shining 
faces to the great warm sun who has 
called them into being. In January, 
sometimes even as early as Christmas, 
a few stray blossoms may be found, 
brightening some country roadside, the 
only gold to be picked up in the streets 
of California! But February and March 
are the months when all the landscape 
is splashed with vivid blotches of fire 
color. The poppies love the foothills 
best and creep close to the grand old 
mountains, lying along the uplands in 
one long, broad hand of gold. 

The most common tint is a clear or- 
ange but in certain instances one finds 
a much more beautiful clump of blossoms, 
the edges of each petal for possibly a 
quarter of an inch being a light chrome- 
yellow, blending into the deeper yellow 
of the petal. Occasionally a pale cream- 
tinted blossom is found, but these are 
rare. 

The Indians of Placer County boil the 
herbage, or roast it on hot stones, after- 
ward placing it in water, and eat it as 
greens. A harmless drug is also made 
of the plant, which is said to be an ex- 
cellent remedy for insomnia and head- 
ache and is especially good for children. 
The Spanish Californians make of the 
plant a hair oil by frying it in olive 
oil or bear grease, and then adding per- 
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fume. It makes the hair glossy, and is 
said to greatly induce and stimulate its 
growth. The San Luis Rey Indians chew 
the poppy leaves with gum. 

Another poppy resembling the Esch- 
scholtzia somewhat in the shape of 
its bloom is the tree poppy or Dendro- 
meron Rigidium which grows on small 
trees or shrubs, from two to eight feet 
high. The leayes, which resemble close- 
ly those of the willow, are from one to 
three inches long and the flowers are 
from one to three inches across, con- 
taining four bright, chrome-yellow petals. 
The habitat of this variety of the poppy 
family is from San Diego to _ Butte 
County, although found in its greatest 
profusion in and about Santa Barbara. 
This is the only plant known to belong 
to the poppy family that possesses a 
woody fibre. 

Still another variety is the wind poppy, 
or Blood Drop, which varies according 
to the locality in which it is found. The 
color varies from orange vermillion to 
flaming scarlet. In Central California 
the blood colored blossoms are fully 
two inches across while the stems are 
from one to two feet high. In the 
southern part of the State, however, the 
flowers are small and lie like flecks of 
blood color on the short grass, hence the 
name of blood drop. The petals are of 
a satiny texture, shading in the centre 
to a deep, rich maroon. From the group 
of slender stamens whose yellow anthers 
show brightly against the petals, rises 
the green, top-shaped ovary. The blos- 
soms are most fragile and the silken 
petals fall almost as soon as touched, 
which would seem to place them in the 
“touch not, taste not, handle not” cate- 
gory, and reminds one of the words of 
Robbie Burns, 


“But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.” 


These wind poppies seek the hillsides 
thriving best where there is shade, at 
least a part of the day, which is in sharp 
antithesis to the habits of the Esch- 
scholtzia, its cousin, which depends upon 
the sun for its golden, full-blown beauty. 

Last, but far from least, are the 





Matilija poppies, whose great, golden 
hearts might well be likened to “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” Romneya 
Coulteri is the name by which these 
beautiful blossoms are known upon the 
classic pages of the botanies, and they 
were named in honor of Dr. Romney 
Robinson, a famous astronomer, but be- 
cause they are found in the greatest 
abundance in Matilija Canyon above 
Ventura, this musical name has clung to 
them. They are also known as the Mis- 
sion Poppies and the Giant California 
white poppies. 

The bushes grow from two to fifteen 
feet in height, and the petals, of which 
there are six, are from three to five inches 
long, while many of the blossoms are 
from six to nine inches in diameter. The 
round or occasionally pointed buds are 
closely wrapped in three overlapping, 
hairy sepals and usually, just as the sun 
rises out of the east, painting all the 
sky with rosy light, the buds throw off 
their fuzzy green mantles and unfold 
their great, crumpled, diaphanous petals, 
which resemble the finest white crepe. 
These flowers are found from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego and over the Mexi- 
can border and are abundant near River- 
side and also in certain portions of 
Lower California. The foliage is a gray- 
green and the branches of leaves and 
blossoms are especially effective for dec- 
oration where striking effects are de- 
sired. These queenly flowers are, how- 
ever, of a retiring nature and seek the 
seclusion of the canyons, where they 
cover the precipitous sides in some 
places like a cascade of foam-flecked 
green water. 

Of late years florists have cultivated 
these plants and many are finding their 
way into the most fastidiously kept gar- 
dens. Indeed, English gardeners regard 
them as priceless treasures, and persons 
interested in flower culture have been 
known to go great distances to behold 
the golden-hearted blossoms. When 
first opened they exhale a pleasant frag- 
rance. The Indians esteem them hignly 
for their medicinal qualities. The seeds 
require an unusually long period of ger- 
mination, it taking sometimes two years. 
Root cuttings are therefore preferred. 
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*The Eschscholtzia is now much prized 
by Germans as a garden annual. 

No flower, perhaps, can boast of 
greater wealth in the way of names 
than the golden poppy of California, and 
the Latin, Greek, Spanish, German, In- 
dian and English languages are drawn 
upon. Some botanists took exception 
to the name “Eschscholtzia,” because of 
the long established botanical rule that 
two different genera could not be named 
in honor of the same person or indi- 
vidual of the same family name, another 
plant having been named for Escholtz 
Sr. But as the former name was spelled 
Elsholtzia by an error of the press, it is 
believed that the two are now distinct 
words, even though made so by accident. 

Chryseis is one name that has been ap- 
plied to the poppy and is thought pretty 
because it was the name of an Homeric 
beauty of renown, and alludes to vhe 
golden hue of the flower. Omonoia is 
another name referred to by Rafinesque 
in his botanical work, “Flora Tellur- 
ium.” The Spanish names applied in 
times past to the flower are Calce de 
Oro (chalice of gold) or Calcedora; Copa 
de Oro (cup of gold); La Amapola (the 
poppy). Dormidera is another name 
which may either refer to the sleep-pro- 
ducing qualities of the flower or its own 
drowsy habits in closing so early in the 
day. Torosa is also obscure in deriva- 
tion. If coming from “Toroso,” it sig- 
nifies the strong robust blossom, but if 
it is derived from “antorcha,” it refers 
to the torch-like appearance of the flower, 
or the torch-like shape of the long, slen- 
der seed pod. 

It is said by Emory E. Smith in his 
book upon poppies, that the San Luis 
Rey Indians called the poppy A-tow-sha- 
nut, and the place where Pasadena now 
stands A-tow-shan-a-my (the place of pop- 
pies.) The Mendocino and Humboldt 
County Indians are said to have called 
the flower Dis-shu-le, To-shu-le and 
Sdosh-stu-sdoh. Tes-an-aht was the name 
applied by the Serrano Indians, while 
the Coahuillas called it Tesebal. 

Crocus poppy, Orange Flower, and Cali- 
fornia Gold Flower were some of the Eng- 
lish names in common use in the early 
days, the last being much in use among 





the Argonauts of ’°49, who often sent 
pressed specimens home in their letters. 

The name, Golden Gate, first appears 
in the Geographical Memoirs of Cali- 
fornia, published by Colonel Fremont in 
the spring of ’48, and as this was before 
the gold craze, some writers believe that 
it was the gold of the poppies which 
grow so abundantly upon the hills at 
both sides of the San Francisco harbor 
that gave to the entrance its name of 
Golden Gate. 

Of legends concerning the poppy there 
are strangely few, but there are two 
which, because of their connection with 
the early days, are of interest. One is 
pagan and relates to the rancho San 
Pascual (the preseat site of Pasadena), 
which Victoria, the most famous of the 
Indian capitanas of the San Gabriel Val- 
ley, brought as her dower to her bride- 
groom, Hugo Reid, while the other, rep- 
resenting the Christian religion, relates 
to the San Gabriel Mission. 

La Amapola (the poppy) was one of the 
names by which the poppy was known, 
and it is said that during the month of 
February, when the land was clothed 
with golden bloom, from Altedena mesa 
to the base of what is now Raymond Hill, 
there was a festival of the Indian women 
known as the Amapola dance, in which 
they wore coronas of the golden blos- 
soms upon their dark heads, and fluffy 
boas of them about their necks, reach- 
ing to the ground. These Basket Indians 
were said to be by far the most artistic 
in their conceptions, and it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the weird beauty of this 
Amapola dance; the strangely-clad, brown 
faced women, crowned with poppies dan- 
cing in the midst of the flame-colered 
blossoms. Tradition says that the relig- 
ion of these “Basket Women,” was a spe- 
cies of sun worship, and if this poppy 
dance really existed, it is probable that 
it took place at high noon, when the 
sun god was enthroned on high. The 
dancers are said to have worn skirts 
woven of willow bark and reaching to 
their knees, a woven cloak reaching to 
the waist, and a woven basket cap. The 
sandals were of yucca fibre made from 
the stalk of the yucca plant or Spanish 
Bayonet, whose spikes of creamy blos- 
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soms gladden all the mountain side in the 
spring-time. 

In 1812, Padre Jose Maria de Zalvidea 
took charge of the San Gabriel mission 
and the mission Indians. Then the preach- 
ing was in Indian, and the paternoster 
was repeated in Indian, too. During the 
poppy season there was a time each year 
when there were twelve old men of the 
San Gabriel Indians too old and feeble 
to walk, brought into the mission church 
in the strong arms of the young men, 
and placed in front of the altar and the 
angel in the iglesia, while the padre 
knelt, and in all humility washed their 
withered feet. And upon their heads 
the while rested crowns of poppies, shim- 
mering with sunshine. 

It is said that during the rush of gold 
seekers to California the Indians be- 
lieved that the falling petals of the “Great 
Spirit Flower” sank into the earth, pro- 
ducing the precious golden metal. It is 
also said that many of the Indian women 
had a superstition that if a mother with 
a nursing babe touched a poppy or al- 
lowed her child to do so the milk dried 
within her breasts. 

The famous poppy fields once com- 
pletely covering the present site of Pasa- 
dena were known as Las Flores (the 
flowers), and were one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the way along El 
Camino Real, the military road which 
wound through them from the mission 
of the San Gabriel Arcangel to San Fer- 
nando Rey de Espana. 

There fs an old Indian legend of the 
“Fire Flower,” told in verse of the time 
when there came a famine in the land, 
crops failed, vegetation died, cold winds 
blew and all the Indians succumbed save 
two, the young chief Manona and his 
beautiful young squaw, Mahala. They 
set out bravely in search of a better 


land, crossing ice-bound rivers and rug- 
ged steeps, praying all the time to the 
Great Spirit of the red man. And the 
Great Spirit heard and sent the fire 
flowers to drive away the chill winds and 
to fill all the land with warmth and 
plenty. And this is why the poppy is 
held dear to the childish heart of the red 
man. 

There is a pretty little legend con- 
nected with the Matilija poppy, or “Ama 
Flores” (love flowér) as it used to be 
called in the olden days, about which 
still clings a bright halo of romance. 
In the time of the old regime, before 
the Americano’s energetic foot had 
stepped within the domain where 
romance and love and gallant deeds held 
sway, it was the custom each spring for 
the dark-eyed lovers to seek diligently 
for the first love flowers that bloomed 
upon some rugged canyon side. This 
great, golden-hearted blossom of snow 
was the love token from man to maid, 
and many a love glance found its way 
from beneath the long dusky lashes of 
some dreamy-eyed Spanish beauty into 
the heart of her passionate lover, as from 
his swarthy hand she accepted this token 
of his favor. When two caballeros knelt 
at the same shrine, it was the one who 
first found and presented the love token 
that received the maid’s gracious ac- 
ceptance. In case a fatal accident befell 
the gallant lover, it was said that the 
nearest love flower would the coming 
spring bloom pink instead of white. 
There were tragic tales of treachery 
when rivals met in some mountain fast- 
ness seeking for their passport to he 
favor of their amorata, and it is whis- 
pered that once a blood-red blossom 
sprang up to mark the spot where one 
brave fellow died, fighting for his life 
and love. 
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The Humorous Side 


of the Patent Office 





MERICA is pre-eminently the land 

of invention. As if the spirit of 

“the world-seeking Genoese” had 

descended as a legacy upon the 
land of his discovery, all Americans have 
bent their energies, like Columbus, to- 
ward finding something new. During 
the Colonial days this spirit met with 
small encouragement, owing to the infer- 
ior patent system of England. Finally 
the suppressed but restless energy of 
our nation launched itself in that unpar- 
alleled Declaration of Independence, 
which led to the most unique form of 
government in the world. No donger 
trammeled by foreign rules, the infant 
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Republic began its existence by recog- 
nizing the peculiar genius of its people 
and with a view to encouraging indus- 
try, offered rewards for the invention of 
all new and useful articles—the founda- 
tion of our world-famous Patent Office. 
But sometimes that enterprising spirit 
of discovery which has given us the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
electric light, and all other comforts and 
conveniences of modern civilization, is 
driven to excess. The result is the pro- 
duction of various laughable eccentrici- 
ties. According to the laws of our pa- 
tent system, every device which shows. 
decided originality and has a fair claim 
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The Humorous Side of the Patent Office. 











Designs for a “foot lantern.” 


to utility, is entitled to consideration, 
hence a number of very ludicrous inven- 
tions have been patented, thereafter to 
be filed away on the shelves of the vast 
building at Washington, never to see the 
light of day except when some person 
explores the archives in search of fun. 

Side by side with the most useful in- 
ventions of the age may be found these 
extravagances of genius. One of the 
earliest, as well as funniest, inventions 
filed among the patents for surgical in- 
struments, in 1856, is “a tape worm 
trap,” a device which proposes by means 
of a hook and line baited with a tempt- 
ing morsel and let down the throat of 
the sufferer to catch the wily inhabitant 
of his interior and haul him out like a 
fish. Nor is this the only ridiculous 
appliance added to the realm of surgery. 
The humanitarian instinct of modern 
times, applying itself to the alleviation 
of all forms of distress, was ably illus- 
trated in 1891 by the invention of “an 
anti-snoring device” for the relief of all 
individuals afflicted by the vociferous 
breathing of some member of the house- 
hold. As snoring results from the open- 
ing of the mouth and consequent breath- 
tng through it, instead of through the 
nostrils, the author of this remedy (a 
Massachusetts man) proposes to pre- 
vent the mouth from opening by bands 
Sc arranged as to pass around the neck 


and across the chin, a very simple and 
harmless device to be worn during sleep. 

Women have invented several appli- 
ances for restoring facial symmetry, 
which are so ludicrous as to give them 
distinction. One consists of a spring, 
which may be attached to the teeth “to 
restore the mouth lines to their proper 
position”; another claims to be able to 
produce dimples; another is “a finger 
compress,” which may be used by those 
who desire to have pretty, tapering fin- 
gers, especially if their hands have been 
injured by piano practice, while yet 
another is “a device for clamping noses” 
in order to correct nasal deformitics. 


L. H. SHAW. 
ANTI-SNORING DEVICE. 
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WHALE SHAPED MUSEUM BUILDING. 


No. 339,828. 


Pagented Apr. 13, 1886. 
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The last named remedy closely resem- 
bles an instrument of torture used by the 
Inquisition, the offending nose being 
placed between two plates, the pressure 
from which is regulated by a thumb 
screw. 

It is a noteworthy fact that woman, 
with all her intuitive cleverness, has ef- 
fected almost nothing in the way of in- 
vention. Her ideals in this direction 
end in abortive mechanisms. One vast 
bubble projected from a feminine brain 
to burst during our late Civil War was 
“a device for raising sunken vessels.” 
This gigantic scheme proposed to pump 
up the water from the submerged hull, 
and by means of air-tight tubes introduce 
enough condensed air to buoy the ship 
up to the surface. 

Architectural freaks are very numer- 
ous, one of the most singular being “a 
tornado-proof house,” invented in 1890, 
by a New Yorker. This building was to 
be mounted on wheels, which should run 
on a circular track. It was to be pointed 
like the bow of a ship at both ends and 
possess an enormous vane, which under 
the influence of a very strong wind 
would be capable of turning the struct- 
ure so as to keep one of its bows stead- 
ily pointed to the blast. Ante-dating 
this inventiod by four years, another 
New York man presented to the Patent 
Office his ideal of a museum in the shape 
of an enormous whale, the entrance door 
to consist of the animal’s lower jaw, 
which in opening and closing might ex- 
hibit the amfazing spectacle of swallow- 
ing its visitors, but an example of this 
sensational creation has never yet been 
given to the public, owing perhaps to 
the impecunious condition of its author. 
A notable freak in architecture whose 
practicability was actually tested is “the 
elephant house,” invented in 1882 by a 
Philadelphia gentleman, with a view to 
securing better light and ventilation than 
was afforded by ordinary buildings. Some 
who read this article may remember 
seeing the wooden elephant erected 
according to this plan, on Coney Island, 
N. Y.; for its size made the structure 
conspicuous and drew large crowds of 
visitors, rendering the speculation very 
lucrative for its owners until it was de- 
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No. 580,954. 
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A face-straightening device. 





stroyed by fire in 1893. The hind legs 
of the beast contained the staircases, 
which led to the apartments in the main 
body, while its trunk was used as a 
sewer connection pipe. 

Another queer device, invented in 1896 
by a Pennsylvanian, who wished to have 
the free use of his hands and recog- 
nized the inconvenience of carrying a 
lantern when traveling by night, is “a 
foot lantern,” which may be securely 
attached to the foot by a wire device. 
The inventor remarks at the conclusion 
of his explanations that the weight of the 
lantern is trifling, and that it is provided 
with a single pane of glass in front so 
as to throw the light forward and not 
blind the user. Some patented oddities 
are so ridiculous that one can hardly 
believe that they were suggested in sober 
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earnest. Among such is “the illuminated 
cat” device, originated in 1884, by a gen- 
tleman who had an antipathy for the 
live animal, as a good _ substitute to 
frighten away rats and mice. He re- 
marks that his cat, made of pasteboard 
and painted with illuminating colors, the 
eyes being touched with phosphorous to 
cause them to shine in the dark would 
also serve as a handsome parlor orna- 
ment. It may not be out of place to 
mention in this connection an ingenious 
toy invented by a native of Connecticut, 
in 1884. This simple mechanism is a 
unique little pistol, the hammer of which 
is shaped like the head of a rooster. The 









An elephant-shaped building. 
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receptacle resembles an egg in form, 
and contains a movable device like a 
chicken, while the cover to the receptacle 
fits it with an irregular edge to resemble 
the break in an egg shell. When tne 
trigger is pulled, a slight explosion takes 
place, and the head of the rooster ap- 
pears to peck the egg just as the chick 
emerges from its shell. 

There are, also, some grewsome ex- 
amples in the list of funny inventions, 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, being 
“a torpedo coffin” so arranged as to ex- 
plode when disturbed and scare away 
the resurrection men from their unlaw- 
ful work in grave yards. The stoical 
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Jerry Cruncher himself would hardly 
have nerve enough to proceed in face 
of such an underground phenomenon! 
Another invention provides for the pos- 
sible revival of a corpse after inter- 
ment by so arranging a simple cord 
passed over the hands of the deceased 
that the least movement will start the 
ringing of a little bell fastened in ine 
top of the tombstone overhead. Curious 
devices for monuments to be used in 
cemeteries abound. One of these con- 
sists of a small air-tight, water-proof 
compartment, fitted into the stone, in 


which may be preserved a photograph 
of the departed. The author of this ap- 
pliance suggests that its cover bear some 
such inscription as, “Look at me, then 
cover my face,” so that the picture may 
not remain exposed for any length of 
time. The most amusing feature of this 
grim subject is an inscription presented 
by an inventor with his drawing of an 
appropriate tombstone which he wished 
to be erected above his own resting 
place that future generations might 
know that he was the one who had orig- 
inated the design. 





THOU SAYEST THOU ART NOT SO FAIR 





BY ARTHUR CLEMENTS 


Thou sayest thou art not so fair 
As in the days gone by: 

Thy cheeks are faded and thy hair 
Is gray, and dim thine eye. 

It is not so! O bid depart, 


Such unreality! 


Look in the mirror of my heart 
And let it picture thee: 


Not with the brilliancy of those 
That shine beneath youth’s sun; 
There is a beauty in repose— 
That beauty thou hast won: 
Not in the joys of early years, 
Untried and sorrow-free: 
Peace comes with waiting and with tears; 
With age, tranquility. 


As some pure lily set apart 
From other flowers gay, 

My love shall hold thee as thou art— 
More cherished than they. 

And when life’s fated course is run 
And darkness draweth nigh, 
God grant mine eyes may rest upon 

Thee near me as I die! 





















BOX where sweets compacted 
lie’—George Herbert’s fit de- 
scription of springtime—has 
been employed by someone as a 
definition of verse; and it is possibly the 
doubt as to what constitutes sweets, 
and a vague sense that it is permissible 
to confine in rhyme matter which would 
never be suffered to wander loose in 
prose, that delude and entice the twin 
poets of the newspaper and the tomb- 
stone. It would seem that they first 
either construct or boldly steal their 
box: then into this framework they ram 
a quantity of fact and fancy; and, finally, 
cap the whole with a neat cover of 
rhyme, counting it a great performance 
if only it closes with a convincing click. 

While newspaper verse is usually 
maintained at a certain standard by a 
hard-hearted editor, the verse of the 
tombstone is subject to restraints even 
less mutable. The very real feeling that 
is struggling for expression ensures a 
certain fleeting pathos; while the size 
of the stone and the price per letter de- 
manded by the sculptor are factors that 
make strongly for brevity; and the path 
of least resistance which must be steerei 
between these restrictions, leads the 
verse almost inevitably into the realms 
of the ridiculous. 

But a long purse and a large stone 
sometimes give a waiting rhymester his 
chance; and the resulting phenomenon 
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By David Atkins 


goes a great way toward clearing up the 
mystery of the minor poet’s complacency 
in the face of neglect and derision. In 
the case of tombstone verse there can 
be no question of his sincerity or depth 
of feeling. In dealing with death and 
sorrow, to employ a common phrase, 
he has “struck oil’: he is in communica- 
tion with the same deep wells which 
have supplied the famous “gushers” from 
the beginnings of literature. But, this 
question does remain: Why are not his 
readers affected seriously by what is so 
plainly a serious matter to him? The 
answer, of course, is that he was not 
able to express in intelligible terms what 
he so clearly felt. The following hyper- 
bolic case will make this clearer: 

There was once, and perhaps only 
once, a mathematician who by some 
strange chance was fired with an in- 
spiration. He was sadly torn in giving 
it deliverance, and in sore doubt as to 
the best vehicle by which it might be 
conveyed to a waiting world. Having 
no working knowledge of that “old family 
coach,” the sonnet, his habit of thought 
finally determined him, and with pencil 
and paper he proceeded as follows: 
Now let “X” stand for my present griei?, 

let “Y” stand for the consolations of 
time, 

and let “8” represent infinity: 

Then since, at the moment, my grief 
is infinite, and “Y” is a constantly in- 
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creasing factor, limited however, by the 
length of my life, it is evident that the 
intensity of my grief at any period may 
be determined by the formula:—X=8-Y. 

But, since the substraction of time 
from eternity never seriously affects tae 
latter, then X=8, which is exactly what 
I meant to express when I commenced! 

This statement, A=8, he then neatly 
copied on to a piece of scented paper, 
and as it was his first poem he appended 
his signature with a flourish. For some 
days he gloated over it in secret; but, 
finally, he showed it shyly to his wife. 
She had among her acquaintances a 
newspaper editor, and he was given no 
rest till it appeared in print. 

It mattered nothing to the mathema- 
tician that those of the paper’s readers 
who noticed it thought that it was a 
cipher message to some friend, duly 
paid for at advertisement rates. It 
looked to him even more vital in type, 
and every morning he opened his mail 
with the expectation of seeing a letter 
of congratulation from William Dean 
Howells. 

San Francisco, unfortunately, has 
lived its life entirely in the Self-conscious 
Age, and from our epitaphs there is con- 
sequently lacking the simplicity which 
distinguishes those of the Eastern and 
English burial grounds. Yet they have 
the same sources, and it will be seen 
that, in a guarded fashion, they parallel 
their prototypes. We are not, indeed, 
without our minor triumphs; for no mat- 
ter what the age, verse, like murder, will 
out. 

The epitaphs in the San Francisco 
cemeteries fall naturally into groups, of 
which the largest treats of death from 
many different standpoints. Next in im- 
portance is the group which attempts to 
administer consolation to the sorrowing 
survivors. Then follow verses which 
deal with the attributes of the dear de- 
parted; verses which express simple sor- 
row; verses which contain protestations 
of undying remembrance; verses in which 
appeal and warning is supposed to be 
spoken by the dead; and lastly, verses 
which contain, as far as is consistent with 
decency, a plain statement of facts—a 
class which is fittingly represented in 


Westminster Abbey, where the public is 
informed that “through the spotted veil 
of the smallpox he yielded up a pure and 
unspotted life to God.” ‘ 
In the verses dealing with death, the 
orthodox view is not always taken, and 
this holds true even in Catholic cemeter- 
ies, where lie the dead who died in the 
church. Here are a few specimens: 


“Far from the joys of home removed, 
From friends and kindred fondly loved, 
Far from the scenes he loved so dear 
He sieeps in lonely silence here. 


“Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That hath not here an end. 


“Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep, 
A calm and undisturbed repose 
Unbroken by the last of foes. 


“Asleep in Jesus, far from thee 

Thy kindred and their graves may be; 
But there is still that blessed sleep 
From which none ever wakes to weep. 


“Those we love have left our number 
For the dark and lonely tomb; 
Closed their eyes in dreamless slumber 
Faded in their early bloom.” 


Succeeding generations might call in 
doubt our belief in immortality if this 
was all the evidence they had to go 
upon, but the more cheerful view of death 
is not without its rhyming exponents: 


“As the bird to its sheltering nest 
When the storm in the hills is abroad— 
So this soul from the world of unrest 
Has returned to the bosom of God.” 


“O ’tis a placid rest, 
Who should deplore it 
Trance of the pure and blest 
Angels watch o’er it; 
Sleep of the mortal night, 
Sorrow can’t break it 
Heaven, our morning light, 
Alone shall awake it.” 


The opportunity to vent their spleen 
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is not missed by the misanthropic: 


“The Hand of Death, he claimed our 
mother, 
Carried her soul to realms of bliss, 
Friends who knew her and loved her 
Would not wish her back to a world 
like this.” 


This verse conveys, in more subtle 
form, the sentiment attributed to a Bris- 
tol churchyard, where it marks the grave 
of an infant of a few months: 


“She tasted of life’s bitter cup; 
Refused to drink the portion up; 
Then turned her little head aside 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 


The effort to see the bright side of 
the trial of bereavement leads sometimes 
to ludicrous combinations of sentiment. 
The most common form in which consola- 
tion is administered is this: 


“Dearest one, thou hast left us, 
And thy loss we deeply feel— 
But ’tis God who hast bereft us; 
He can all our sorrows heal.” 


But in one case grief overflowed con- 
vention, and the verse did not end as the 
original author intended: 


“Dear little Lilian, you have left us, 
And your loss we do deplore, 

But ’tis God who hath bereft us; 
We shall never see you more.” 

One tombstone in the old grave yard 
of the Mission Dolores has two stanzas 
inscribed upon it, the second of which 
shows that one, at least, of the survivors 
was not able to profit by the self-adminis- 
tered consolation. They run as follows: 
and are of different date: 


“Our sainted mother has gone to rest, 
But O! how great we feel her loss; 
We murmur not, she is with the blest, 

And we will meekly bear the cross. 


“Our father, too, he bowed his head, 
Her loss he could not long sustain; 

Both are numbered with the dead: 
Our loss is their eternal gain.” 
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Others of this class are interesting 
mainly in the light of the knowledge that 
the comfort, while put upon the lips of 
the dead, is really offered to the mourn- 
ers by themselves: 


“My parents dear, 

Don’t shed a tear; 
Though we are parted for a while, 
I have no fear, but hope sincere 
To meet my future with a smile. 


“Weep not for Joey, 
My parents dear, 

I am not dead 

But sleeping here.” 


The following is from an Irish grave 
and bears witness to the untrammeled 
imagination of the Celt: 


“I am free from all harm, from death’s 


cold alarm 
That came our fond hearts to sever, 
I am free! I am free! 


And will watch over thee 
Till here we’re united forever. 
And when Thou’rt alone, a long lost tone 
Shall come from Heaven to cheer 
thee, 
Breathing forth soft and low, 
And then thou shalt know 
That my spirit is hovering near thee.” 


And here is another case of cheerful- 
ness in which a good deal has been left 
to the reader’s imagination: 

“O reader, think not 
That this is a place of gloom; 
It is the dearest spot to us, 
It is our mother’s tomb.” 


Belonging to the same general class, 
but standing quite alone because of its 
Byronic phraseology, is another interest- 
ing example: 


“Angelic nursling of maternal care, 
Beneath God’s beauty-breathing pencil 
born, 
So mildly sweet, so innocently fair, 
Thou wert beloved of Heaven, thus to 
be torn 
From the parental stem tm this the morn 
Of thine existence; doubly art thou 
blest 
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Whom Love or Virtue never dared to 
scorn; 
And thou hast with thee in thy bliss- 
ful rest 
The heart that loved thee so that none 
could love thee best.” 


While in its simplicity and its marked 
preference for coherence rather than 
grammar, the next is a decided contrast. 
It comes, however, from Los Angeles: 


“Father and Mother you love me, 
Weep not Papa and mother for me; 
For I am waiting in Glory for thee.” 


Another class of epitaphs which should 
be given rank in that branch of descrip- 
tive literature which includes the mining 
prospectus and the real estate advertise- 
ment, deals with the attributes of the 
dead. 

This type is comparatively rare here, 
while in England its obtrusiveness ied 
a small boy to ask pertinently where the 
bad people had their graveyard. Here 
are some Californian specimens: 


“Loved and respected in life, 

A friend to the poor and the needy, 
Cut off in the prime of his life 
May his flight to Heaven be speedy. 


“Rest in peace dear brother Willie, 
Our darling little boy, 

He was pure as the water-lily 
And the pride of his mother’s joy.” 


The following lines, which are headed 
simply by the words, “My Mother,” con- 
vey a definite impression of a good 
motherly woman: 


“All her power was a love of goodness; 

All her wisdom was a mystic faith 

That this rough world’s strife and rude- 
ness 

Turned to music at the gate of death.” 


But in this class San Francisco can 
never hope to compete with the estab- 
lished record. The world-famous epitaph 
to Lady O’Looney has set a mark that 
will probably be never touched again: 
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“Here les Lady O’Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly called 
‘The Sublime’ 
She was bland, passionate, and deeply 
Religious 
Also she painted in water colors 
And sent several pictures to the exhibi- 
tion 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


This is a heritage that makes it mourn- 
ful to reflect that California leaped, like 
Minerva, “ready made” on to the stage 
of time, as our great State seal reminds 
us. Even from the brief past which we 
have won by patient waiting, the follow- 
ing example shows the lost possibilities. 
It has an international reputation, but 
is credited to California: “Here lies 
the body of Jeemes Humbrick, who was 
accidentaily shot on the banks of the 
Pacus river by a young man. He was 
accidentally shot with one of the large 
Colt’s revolvers with no stopper for the 
cock to rest on. It was one of the old- 
fashioned kind,—brass mounted. And of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Those epitaphs which express simple 
sorrow are most affecting. Their sin- 
cerity is so obvious that they are invested 
with a dignity which is lacking in more 
ambitious efforts. There is one in Laurel 
Hill cemetery that takes high rank. It 
is incribed on the tombstone of a young 
Irishman, and appears to have been writ- 
ten by his lover: 


“Dearest Thomas thou are gone, 
Thy kind heart I miss. 

You did not say Good-bye, Tom, 
Or give me the parting kiss!” 


Others of the same class are not so 
unaffected as this last, though the next 
is not conventional: 


“Farewell, dear Carrie, we had to part, 
Thy loss we deeply feel; 

And many a time in future 

Thy name will o’er us steal. 

For times that now are past and gone 
Our hearts must heave a sigh, 

To think that thee, in the prime of life, 
Were suddenly called on high.” 
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Protestation of undying affection is the 
note sounded by another group, and it is 
mournful to reflect that these graves are 
not always the best tended: 


“Dear husband, though dead, thou still 
art dear,— 

Oft to thy grave I'll stroll,— 

There fond remembrance drops a tear, 

And my affection’s with thy soul. 


“The night dew that falls, though in 
silence it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave 
where he sleeps; 

And the tear that we shed, though in 
secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls.” 


Appeal and warning are often put 
upon tongues of the dead by 
relatives who, in the first flush of their 
grief, resent the thought that they may 
forget, or who see occasion to point a 
moral. One form of such verse which is 
commonly employed runs as follows: 


“Farewell, dear husband, my life is past; 
My love for you till death did last; 

And after me no sorrow take; 

But love my children for my sake.” 


This, though, is varied with regard to 
circumstance, but with no regard what- 
ever for metre. Instead of the word 
“children” anything from the home to a 
second cousin is inserted; and one poor 
woman, who apparently had no relatives 
whom she wished to have cared for, 
prayed to her husband as follows with a 
fine contempt for prosody: 


“Farewell, dear husband, my life is past; 

My love for you till death did last; 

And after me no sorrow take, 

But love and cherish the memory of the 
past for my sake!” 


Another favorite, which is also adapted 
to circumstance with occasional disas- 
trous results, is this: 


“Will you come to my grave, 
When my spirit has flied, 


And beneath the green sod 

I am laid with the dead, 
And the heart that loved you 
Has mouldren to clay, 

And in —— ——’s cold dews 
I am passing away?” 


The verse which follows must surely 
have been written by an ailing wife in 
calm contemplation of approaching 
death, for it betokens a leisurely and 
thoughtful mind, even if it may not be 
perfectly clear at first reading: 


“Neath this marble, dear husband, and 
place, 

Which so often in sorrow you will trace. 

With my infant, now motherless left, 

And my mother her daughter bereft, 

And my kindred relations and all, 

When you pass by this place as a call. 

Underneata this contains, 

And here lies the remains 

Of your Mary, now under the sod, 

While at home and at peace with her 
God.” 


There are also several examples of the 
direct warning, a type of “Sermons in 
stone,” which was formerly very com- 
mon: 


“All you, my friends, who pass this way, 
O do you think of the Judgment Day: 
One Paternavie for me say 

For the love of God,d do you pray.” 


“Weep not kind friends and relatives 
dear, 

I am not dead but sleeping here; 

My end you know, my grave you see; 

Prepare yourseives to follow me!” 


“Remember man as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I; 
As I am now, so you must be— 
Think of death and eternity!” 


These three last are all in the old 
Catholic cemetery that lies below the 
Lone Mountain, and at Holy Cross there 
are a few ominous lines which faust have 
been born of a recollection of them. They 
are interesting because of the sardonic 
play—perhaps unconscious—on the words 
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“as well as”: 
“Stop and pray! 
I was once as well as you, 
You will be here as well as me.” 


The attempt to make of Pegasus a 
pack-horse, and weigh him down with 
fact is nearly always disastrous, as Mr. 
Slammer, of Hurly Burly fame, found 
when in his effort to please her relatives, 
he penned the following immortal lines 
to Mrs. McFadden’s memory: 


“Mrs. McFadden has gone from this life, 

She has left all its sorrows and cares, 

She caught the rheumatics in both of 
her legs, 

While scrubbing the cellar and stairs; 

They put mustard-plasters upon her in 
vain, 

They bathed her in whisky and rum; 

But Thursday her spirit departed and lett 

Her body entirely numb.” 


Laurel Hill cemetery has a couple of 
verses which belong to this class: 


“To us for fourteen anxious months 
Her infant smile was given, 
And then she bade farewell to earth, 
And went to live in Heaven. 


“To Heaven I hope her soul has gone; 
In time to her I hope to come: 

In love we lived; in peace she died; 
Her life was asked; but God denied.” 


The arrangement of the type, and the 
carelessness and ignorance of the stone- 
cutter help sometimes to produce un- 
usual ® effects. The following, which 
comes from the Mission Dolores is very 
quaint, partly because the true lines of 
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the verses have been broken to fit them 
on the stone, and partly because of its 
phraseology: 


“Snatched by Death 

Alas! too soon you fled 

At noon of life 

To join the silent dead 

But when the trumpet 

Sounds that awful phrase 
May angels bright 

Your soul to Heaven raise!” 


In other places the graver has inter- 
posed his personality with less happy 
results. In an old churchyard of Boston 
appears a statement that a _ certain 
worthy citizen “succumbed to the in- 
evitable gravel”, but on close examina- 
tion the question is raised whether the 
stonecutter did not intend an exclamation 
mark rather than an “1”, and to say, “the 
inevitable grave!” In Laurel Hill ceme- 
tery there is the simple record of a 
child’s birth, and her death at the early 
age of ten; and it is accompanied by 
this grim prayer: ‘May the Lord have 
mercy on her soul.” At the Holy Cross 
cemetery there is a quotation from St. 
Ambrose, that must be rather unsatis- 
factory to the dead man; for it seems 
to hold out to him a choice between for- 
getfulness or something far worse. It 
runs: “We have loved him and will not 
forget him till he is entered into the 
House of God.” 

Perhaps the most affecting statement 
that ever appeared on a tombstone in 
this country—though it turned out upon 
enquiry that the second word should 
have been spelt with a capitai letter— 
was this: 

“John burns.” 
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By J. M. BULKLEY 


HE lobby, whose presence in all 

legislative halls has become so fa- 

miliar an institution, and so insep- 

arable from all law-making bodies 
that no one now needs to be told that it 
exists, or what are its functions. The 
noust common mistake, and perhaps a 
natural one, into which many have fallen 
in forming their opinions and impressions 
in regard to its methods and functions, 
is that it is of comparatively modern 
origin and largely the outgrowth of mod- 
ern political idiosyncrasies. 

It is true, nevertheless, that lobbying 
is as ancient as governing. As long ago 
as when James I was the ruling monarch 
of England, lobbying was a force. A his- 
torian has written of this period: “In ad- 
dition to the officials whose pay was 
nearly nominal, the king was surrounded 
by a crowd of hungry courtiers whose pay 
was nothing at all. To them flocked day 
by day all who had any favor to beg, 
and who hoped that a little money judi- 
ciously expended would smooth the way 
before them. Some of the applicants, no 
doubt, were honest men, who merely 
wanted to get a chance of doing honest 
work. But there was not a few whose 
only object was to enrich themselves in 
some discreditable way, and who were 
ready to share the booty with those who 
would lend them a helping hand in their 
roguery.” 

This was the first lobby of history. 

The statement made by a recent writer 
will be received with surprise and incred- 
ulity, no doubt, by many, that the founder 
of our congressional lobby was a no less 
distinguished personage than Alexander 
Hamilton, Washington’s trusted confi- 
dante, adviser, and the first Secretary of 
the Treasury. Those who have made 
themselves familiar with the remarkable 
qualities and brilliant talents of this 





accomplished man, and who know what 
constitutes the successful lobbyist, will 
at once be impressed with the fact that 
his achievements along the lines of this 
functionary’s operations were necessarily 
perfect specimens of the art, both in their 
manner and in their results. 

There were, indeed, lobbies during we 
very first Congress, that which governed 
the thirteen States during the Revouu- 
tion; resolute and acrimonious lobbies 
they were, too; none more so than the 
Lee lobby, which nearly succeeded in 
their attempted undoing of Franklin, and 
accomplishing his recall from France. 
The only thing that prevented this was 
the superior tactics and more able ef- 
forts in the same line of Franklin him- 
self. The first administration of Wash- 
ington was beset by the hostility of his 
enemies, and their lobbyists were a con- 
tinual menace to the measures which he 
and his loyal friends were endeavoring 
to perfect for the best interests of the 
country. 

But Hamilton was easily the great 
original American lobbyist; and as some 
of his methods of administration in the 
Treasury Department are still employed 
there, so the lobbyists in the national 
capitol still employ his tactics in the fur- 
thering of their schemes, and in carry- 
ing their bills through Congress, because 
human ingenuity has not since been able 
to devise anything to surpass them. 

During the first session of Congress 
under the Constitution there were two 
bills before Congress which aroused the 
bitterest contest, and the most violent 
feelings of opposition, that can be imag- 
ined. One of them proposed that the gen- 
eral Government should assume the debts 
(amounting to $20,000,000 in all) incurred 
by the thirteen States of the federation, 
during the seven years of the Revolu- 
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tionary war. 

The other was a bill providing for the 
removal of the capital from New York 
to Philadelphia, where it should remain 
ten years, and then pe transferred to the 
banks of the Potomac. Neither of these 
bills could command a majority of both 
houses. “The creation of a city in the 
wilderness,” one writer remarks, “far 
from every source of supplies needful for 
a government, when commodious cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, offering every requisite, existed, 
seemed to the disinterested portion of 
Congress just as absurd as it does to 
us at this day.” The measure on its 
merits could never have passed. The op- 
position to it, however, though decided 
and powerful, was weak and trifling when 
compared to the abhorrence excited by 
the debt-assuming bill. It is difficult, as 
we look at it, to account for the singular 
violence to a measure which appears to 
be reasonable, natural and equitable. 

In Jefferson’s memoirs, this contest 1s 
spoken of by him as “the most bitter and 
angry ever known in Congress before or 
since the union of the States.” It could 
not have been the magnitude of the sum 
involved, though $21,000,000 at that time, 
1790, was doubtless as great an addition 
to the public burden as ten times that 
sum would be at the present day. Nor 
was it because the debts of the States of 
the two sections were so disproportion- 
ate, as Massachusetis owed $4,000,000; so 
did North Carolina. The debts of Geor- 
gia, and New Hampshire were the same, 
$500,000. Maryland, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey and Rhode Island each owed the same 
amount. Nothing was proposed to ve 
done in this bill but to cancel the State 
bonds, and because the debts had been 
incurred for the common cause. It is 
fair to presume that the rancour of the 
Southern opposition arose partly from 
State pride, their dread of centralization, 
but chiefly, it seems, because what they 
called the stock jobbing feature was 
offensive to their ideas of dignity and 
State patriotism. It appeared to many 
of the high-toned country gentlemen 
undeniable that any person who pur- 
chased a soldier’s claim in 1789 at its 
market value, and sold it in 1790 at its 
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market value, thus gaining a profit of 
$200, had cheated a scarred veteran of 
the revolution out of a portion of his 
hard and nobly earned pittance. Jeffer- 
son dwells with particular emphasis of 
detail upon this incident. “There were 
wild stories afloat,” he says, “of the for- 
tunes made by New York speculators who 
had contrived to get early information of 
Hamilton’s funding policy. It was said 
that as soon as the passage of the bill be- 
came reasonably certain three swift pilot 
boats slipped out of harbor, winged for 
distant ports to buy in the depreciated 
claims. Courtiers and relay horses by 
land and swift-sailing pilot boats by sea 
were flying in all directions. The lobby 
was not inattentive to its interests on 
this occasion, it seems, and managed 
to turn its knowledge of events to its own 
profit. Cruel wrong was no doubt done 
to war-worn patriots, surviving widows 
and fatherless children. Country mem- 
bers honored themselves and their pos- 
terity by their eloquent protest against 
such heartless spoilation. 

It was this feeling, without question, 
which defeated by a small majority the 
assumption bill. But during the long and 
keenly contested debate on the bill, the 
commercial members had also become 
intensely heated, so that when the bill 
was rejected such a tempest was created 
that it was absolutely impossible to go 
on with other public business. The house 
abruptly adjourned. 

It met the next day, and again adjourn- 
ed without an attempt to do business. 
“Congress convened every morning for 
days,” says Jefferson, “only to adjourn 
immediately, the parties being too much 
out of temper to do business together, 
some of the members even threatening 
secession and dissolution.” 

Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon whose report the defeated bill had 
been founded, and whose system the as- 
sumption’ was an important part, was dis- 
tressed and alarmed. But the resource of 
the lobby remained. In the nick of time 
he met on the street Mr. Jefferson, re- 
cently returned from France, and then 
Secretary of State. To him the anxious 
financier depicted the situation, “walk- 
ing him backward and forward before 
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the President’s door for half an hour,” 
and calling upon him as the colleague 
and friend of General Washington to rally 
to the support of the administration, and 
save at once it, the measure, and the 
Union. As the bill had been lost by a 
very small majority General Hamilton 
thought that “an appeal” from so influen- 
tial a Virginian “to the judgment and 
discretion of some of his friends might 
effect a change in the vote, and set the 
machine of Government going again.” 
“Come and dine with me to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Jefferson, ‘and I will ask a friend or 
two to meet you, and we will talk it 
over.” 

The dinner put the guests into a com- 
pliant humor, it seems; the discussion 
took place, an agreement was reached 
upon the point, that, whatever might be 
thought of assuming the State debts as 
proposed in the bill, disunion was en- 
tirely too horrible to be thought of, and 
that therefore the bill must be reconsid- 
ered and in some way modified. 

To effect this some of the opposing 
members must change their votes, and 
here was presented a serious difficulty 
te be overcome. Jefferson said that it 
“would be a peculiarly bitter pill for the 
Southern members to swallow, and there- 
fore some off-setting measure should be 
adopted to furnish a palatable coating 
tc the pill.” There had been previously 
propositions to fix the seat of Govern- 
ment either at Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac, or Philadelphia, and it was thought 
by giving it to Philadelphia for ten years, 
and to Georgetown permanently there- 
after, this might calm in some degree 
the ferment which might be excited by 
the other measure alone, so two of the 
Potomac members (Lee and White) 
agreed to change their votes, Hamilton 
undertaking te carry the other point. 

His diplomacy, tact, and skillful man- 
agement enabled him to do this, after 
infinite labor and finesse. Thus origi- 
nated the art of making honest and pa- 
triotic men vote for measures which they 
violently disapproved. It is surprising 


that the art should have been carried so 
far toward perfection in the first speci- 
men created, which, it will be observed, 
contained many 


51 


of the important ele- 
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ments; two measures, neither of which 
could pass, each favored and each op- 
posed by the same interests; a compro- 
mise effected by social influence; the 
precise terms arranged at a dinner; and, 
finally, lasting, far-reaching, and _ irre- 
parable mischief. The evils arising from 
assumption refuse to become apparent 
to a modern observer, although the Demo- 
crats of that early day held the measure 
in execration, and continued to denounce 
it as long as they lived. 

It is not surprising that a system be- 
gun by party leaders so distinguished, 
should have been continued in a body, 
nearly every member of which goes to 
Washington in the double capacity of 
national representative and local claim- 
agent. Every member has charge of 
some local or private interest, on which 
he alone is fully informed, and which 
cannot become the subject of a general 
debate. One wants a lighthouse on a 
rock which may wreck a fishing smack 
in the course of ages. Another wishes 
his local harbor improved. Another de- 
sires increased protection on the fabric 
which his constituents manufacture. 
Very many are anxious for subsidies 
for railroads, while the present Congress 
has been hammered very hard in the 
cause of “needy” steamship lines. Most 
members feel a particular interest in 
some eminently reasonable claims upon 
the justice of Congress, which they are 
desirous to carry both for selfish and un- 
selfish reasons. In many instances the 
private interest which a member has in 
charge is vital to him, for it sent him to 
Congress and keeps him there. Almost 
all the members, therefore, have votes 
to exchange for votes; and it sometimes 
seems as if all legislation at Washington 
had degenerated into log-rolling. 

As a rule, the more objectionable a 
measure the more numerous its lobby. 
Gentlemen of the press, in Washington, 
who contemplate Congressional life from 
the reporter’s gallery, say that the moral 
quality of a measure can be inferred from 
the buzz and stir that are to be observed 
about the Capitol when it is expected to 
come up. 

For nearly thirty years after the in- 
vention of log-rolling over Mr. Jefferson’s 
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wine (he was a connoisseur in wine, and 
had imported some kinds from krance 
that were new to his guests on this oc- 
casion), the log-rolling lobby generally 
exerted their powers upon objects which 
possessed a public character. 

Among all the notable instances of con- 
gressional lobbying, probably there has 
never been a more persistent, energetic 
lobby than that which existed when Presi- 
dent Buchanan was trying to force slav- 
ery upon Kansas by means of the Le- 
compton bill, at the same time that a 
powerful India-rubber interest was lobby- 
ing for the extension of the Chaffee pat- 
ent. The Lecompton lobby was directed 
by Cornelius Wendell, who had been 
clearing a hundred thousand doilars a 
year from the public printing, whose 
bank account ran up to “nine hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand dollars in two 
years,’ and who had behind him the en- 
tire administration, with all its resources 
of men, money and influence. The head 
of the Chaffee-patent lobby was that 
most indomitable of all the India-rubber 
men, Horace H. Day, owner of the Chaf- 
fee-patent, a man capable of spending 
thousands of dollars upon an election. 
Both of these lobbies spent money, both 
before and after the junction, as freely 
as it is ever spent for such purposes. 
“Wendell had his check book always 
ready, and Day kept a band of lobbyists 
in pay for two sessions. Newspapers 
were bought, subsidized and established, 
for the purpose of denouncing members 
of Congress who would not come in to 
the support of Lecompton; and the 
friends of such members were systemati- 
eally turned out of customs-houses, post- 
ofmees, and navy-yards. Contingent in- 
terests in Chaffee were given to corre- 
spondents—one to the correspondent of 
one of the leading religious newspapers 
of the time; and Mr. Day even took the 
precaution of assigning a contingent in- 
terest to a female medium in exchange 
for the advice which she got from the 
other world to aid the Chaffee patent. He 
had a list of Chaffee members in his 
pocket, which he would show to Wendell 
when they met; and Wendell, a much 
more experienced lobbyist than himself, 
would warn him that, in Washington, 


promising support to a measure was a 
very different thing from voting for it. 
Among other expedients, the President 
attempted to bribe Colonel Forney, the 
editor of a Philadelphia newspaper, offer- 
ing him the Liverpool consulship and ten 
thousand dollars in money. But all would 
not suffice. When the bills came to the 
test of a vote in the House, both failed, 
a large number of Chaffee members not 
voting at all, and Lecompton failing in 
strict accordance with tne known politi- 
cal circumstances. Kansas was free, and 
all the India-rubber men were at jiberty 
to macerate their crude materia! with 
the aid of Mr. Chaffee’s masterly inven- 
tion.” 

The testimony on this subject fills 
many hundred pages, but not a word was 
elicited showing corruption in a member 
of Congress. Several lobbyists swore 
that they knew of no member whom they 
would dare approach with money; and 
the general tone of the evidence leads 
the reader to the same conclusion. 

A lobby occasionally attempts to carry 
a point by surprise. 

One afternoon during the session of 
1868-9, while the House in Committee of 
the Whole was working its slow and toil- 
some way down, item after item, through 
the Army Appropriation Bill, under the 
leadership of the alert and vigorous 
Blaine, a clause of the bill was about 
to pass without debate when Fernando 
Wood, representative from New York, 
rose and offered the following curious 
amendment: “But. no part of the sum 
(appropriated) shall be paid to Alexan- 
der Dunbar for his alleged discovery of 
the mode of treating horses’ feet.” 
There had been no mention of Dunbar in 
the clause, nor of his mode of treating 
horses’ feet, nor of any other system of 
treatment; and the very name of the 
man was evidently unknown to the 
House. Mr. Wood proceeded to explain 
that the Secretary of War, General Scho- 
field, had made a contract (authorized by 
act of Congress) with Alexander Dun- 
bar, by which the latter was to receive 
twenty-five thousand doftlars for impart- 
ing his system of horse-shoeing and hoof- 
treatment to the veterinary surgeons and 
cavalry blacksmiths of the army. “And 





























I am advised,’ continued the member 
trom New York, “by those who are com- 
petent to judge of that subject, that the 
man is totally ignorant, that he knows 
nothing about the diseases of horses’ 
feet, and that he rather perpetrates in- 
jury upon the poor animals than pro- 
duces any benefit to them.” 

Fernando Wood in his air and demea- 
nor, was one of the most dignified and 
impressive members of the House. He 
was careful, scrupulous in his dress; and 
as to his “deportment,’” Mr. Turveydrop 
would have contemplated him with entire 
approval. For such a personage to rise 
in his place, and in a measured, serene 
manner, discourse thus upon a subject of 
which no man on the floor knew anything 
whatever, could not fail to produce some 
effect. Mr. Blaine could only say that 
he had never heard the name of Alex- 
ander Dunbar before; but that he thought 
the amendment cast a severe reflection 
upon the Secretary of War. Mr. Wood 


insisting, the amendment was finally 
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amended so as to make the exclusion ap- 
ply to the whole appropriation bill, and 
thus cut off the unknown Dunbar en- 
tirely; and in this form, it passed the 
Committee of the Whole, and was pre- 
pared for submission to the House. 

It developed afterward that Wood was 
leading a lobby for another scheme with 
which this interfered. It was a patent 
horse-shoe that some one was interested 
in having adopted by the Government. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wood’s adroitness 
the Dunbar lobby arose in their might, 
and by the employment of various expe- 
dients, had their measure championed 
to such good purpose that it was carried, 
and the appropriation clause in the army 
bill restored, by which he received the 
$25,000 for his system. 

The lobby which is to be feared is that 
which sends members to Congress, which 
has millions of acres and dollars at com- 
mand and is engaged in schemes dear to 
the pride and important to the interests 
of the nation. 









HE Wild Goose Railroad was com- 
Jt pleted in September, 1900. It is a 

narrow gauge, and extends from 

the city of Nome to the mouth of 
Anvil Creek, a distance of about five 
miles. Passengers are charged one dol- 
lar each way, and the train runs every 
two hours. 

It is a delightful trip to take the open 
coach at the station right under the shad- 
ow of Lane’s derrick, to hear the engine 
puff and blow, to see the passengers 
mount the high platform, sitting in two 
long rows on the flat car; and to hear 
the conductor say “All aboard,” and the 
start is made. It isn’t the “flyer” on the 





A derrick on the sandspit. 
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New York Central—oh, no! The first 
railroad train that was ever run made the 
speed of four miles an hour. The experi- 
ment was successful, and the rate of 
speed was soon ‘increased. The wild 
yoose Railroad was an experiment; it is 
still in the experimental stage, and the 
rate of speed is five miles an hour, witn 
no increase. But the Wild Goose Rail- 
road is a great railroad, and the only 
one in Arctic Alaska. 

The station is built very near the 
beach. ‘The track is laid along the bend 
and across Snake River, on a trestle-way 
which shakes and trembles when foot 
passengers cross—but what of that? The 
bridge is all right—entirely satisfactory; 
then the track leads on up the brow f 
the hill, where one can get the best view 
of Nome and her harbor. At least on vue 
summit of the hill, and we have a land- 
scape far exceeding in beauty anything 
the traveler is accustomed to see. First, 
it is unique—no trees, no green grow- 
ing foliage—but still there is a sympathy 
of color. The dark, low level tundra and 
soft and mushy bits of very dark green 
here and there—a light brown shreds in 
—it is the last year’s dry stems and moss, 
and the practical eye can discern tints 
of purple and pink, and the most deli- 
eate outcroppings of tiny, delicate green, 

















A Day’s Journey on the Wild Gocse Railway. 


and all this one carpet of exquisite de- 
sign in color stretching to the hills in 
the distance five and ten miles away. 
Behind us, the city of Nome, scattered 
along the curved beach for four miles— 
the sea serene and magnificent, bearing 
on her bosom the freight of an hundred 
ocean craft. Think of the tundra -over 
which the train passes! Have you ever 
walked on low, marshy ground—perhaps 
the swamps of the middle States—very 
common in portions of the Mississippi 
Valley? If you have, you have steppeu 
from bog to bog, each one like a sponge 
. pushed down into the water at every 
step. This is the tundra—a low, wet, 
level tract,which sinks down with the 
least weight. Here upon the trail men 
“mush” all day long, carrying forty, fifty, 
and sixty pound packs to the camp of his 
“Eldorado.” 

It is across this tundra that the Wild 
Goose Railroad is laid, and where the 
weary miner can lay down the bulky 
burden upon the platform of the car, and 
take the ride either way—a service he 
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Taking ore from discovery on Anvil. 


well knows how to appreciate. If the 
train is slow, never mind—no one cares; 
the air is from over the sea, the summer 
sun lifts the mist; the prospector, the 
capitalist, the sightseer, the out-of-town 
visitor, are all one happy crowd, one 
caste, one company, one in sympathy 
with humanity, on the tundra of the com- 
mon country of farthest Alaska. 

The mud and water were up to the 
hub, and the first thing I saw as we 


Anvil Rock, on the summit of Anvil Mountain. 
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Discovery Anvil. 


reached the Anvil station was a _ four- 
horse team, heavily loaded, stuck in tne 
tundra. 

The mining force was at work at the 
left of the station, and we picked our 
way carefully this way and that to get 
down where the work was going on. It 
was the next day after the $355 nugget 
was found. There was a rebound every- 
where, and considerable interest to see 
how the spot looked. Perhaps seventy- 
five men were shoveling into the sluice 
boxes and seven or eight teams hitched 
to scrapers and placing the dirt where it 
could be more easily reached by the 
force. 

I desired to get a picture of a four- 
horse team. The driver wouldn’t stop. 
The foreman, who was standing across 
the gulch ten or fifteen rods away, called 
to the driver, “Slow up there; she wants 
to take a picture—don’t you see?” ‘rhe 
driver halted, and the little picture is 
greatly admired, owing to the reflection 
in the water. I waved the good foreman 
thanks for his kind courtesy, and coming 
back to the station, paused a moment 
to decide what cut to take to reach the 
beautiful, sloping hills. While I waited 
I heard a fine male voice singing some- 
where “The Holy City.” The expression 


was exceptionally fine, wholly uncon- 
scious of a listener—very sweet and very 
striking. The incongruity was impres- 
sive. It is one of the pathetic features 
of the life so far removed from the sur- 
roundings to which men are accustomed 
that when least expected, without the 
kindred association and in the absence 
of familiar home environment, the ob- 
server sees or hears “one touch of na- 
ture” that mellows the heart and as 
truly indicates the longings for the good, 
the true and the sacred things learned 
at mother’s knee beyond the roll and 
swell of tide and sea. 














Snake River, Nome. 
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We walked down the track and called 
at the road house. The genial matron 
was busy as ever, serving coffee to her 
daily patrons, with a motherly tone of 
kindness which goes far toward relieving 
the stress and strain of long hours of 
toil just over, and preparing the weary 
miner for the bearing of the burden yet 
to come. 

Up the mountain. 

It was a long, steady climb. I longed 
for the “Art of Mountain Climbing” 
learned by the members of the athletic 
clubs in the White Mountains, the Alps, 
and the Rockies. 

I stopped to rest; the distance still 
seemed too far for my strength—still we 
went on and on, step by step. At last 
at the top. How glorious! how free! 
There seemed to be no limit to the vis- 
ion. The horizon? There was none. 

The sense of sight ran on with the 
imagination, skirting the peaks, flying on 
swift wing adown the slopes, across we 
streams that lay like white ribbons, wind- 
ing through the soil, and following to 
the surf—our gaze hovered over the 
glassy sea spread with silvery sheen 
as far, and farther, than we could see. 

It was worth while to climb Anvil and 
forget the mines—forget the men stand- 
ing knee deep in the gulch, forget the 
hard work; forget that face marked with 
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traces of hardship and painful experi- 
ence—toiling with weary muscle and cal- 
loused hands for the dear ones and the 
contentment of home, somewhere back 
East, or South, or West. Yes—forget! 
facing there alone the wide, wide azure— 
to breathe the ozone of the Arctic and 
look into Infinity beyond the clouds. 
ck * * * of 

At five P. M. we were on the narrow 
gauge ready to start for Nome. “Why 
are we waiting?” “For a party in the 

loon.” Soon two women and their 
companions came out of the saloon, and 
with coarse jest and laughter boarded 
the car. As the train moved out and on 
across the plain the tourist was soon 
oblivious to the incongruous company, 
and lost in the beauty of the hills, the 
calm inland lakes and the many imper- 
ceptible influences from sky and air and 
sea. 

o* o* * ok * 

Two months later, when those immense 
gold nuggets had been found on Anvil 
which have turned mining camps every- 
where topsy-turvy, I went to the office of 
the Pioneer Mining Company to see che 
wonder—the ponderous treasure that nad 
slept in its home on the tundra for cen- 
turies and was still napping amid the ac- 
tivities of shovel and dredge of the 
search party that “perfect day” in July. 
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Reviewed by GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


That we should find 
each book of theirs 
an improvement over 
their last is what the 
public, perhaps selfishly, requires of its 
artists, but how seldom in these days of 
hurried work and commonplace aim are 
we satisfied that this is the case. Mrs. 
Atherton, however, never disappoints us, 
and no one will gainsay that her latest 
novel, “The Conqueror,” is far and away 
the most powerful and interesting thing 
she has yet done. It comes as a new 
type of the historical novel—it is not the 
historical dramatic novel of adventure 
(of which there are too many) but the 
historical dramatic novel of character. 
“The Conquerors” is a magnificent bio- 
graphy, in fiction form, of that most 
brilliant and fascinating of Americans— 
Alexander Hamilton. The plot, then, is 
necessarily a matter of history, but the 
details of Hamilton’s life have been em- 
bellished and made to live again for us: 
indeed the book begins even with a his. 
tory of the early romance of his father 
and mother, who lived on a _ beautiful 
isle of the tropic Caribbean Sea. It is a 
rich and beautiful theme, and Mrs. Atner- 
ton has nowhere failed in her splendid 
task. I will quote lines showing in small 
part some of the wonder of her descrip- 
tions of landscape in the “farther An- 
tilles.” “The house was built on a ledge, 
but one could step from the terrace above 
into an abrupt ravine, wrenched into 
its tortuous shape by earthquake and 
flood, but dark for centuries with the 
immovable shades of a virgin tropical 
forest. The Great House, with its spac- 
ious open galleries and verandas, was 
surrounded with stone terraces, over- 
flowing with the intense red and 
orange of the hybiscus and croton bush, 
the golden browns and softer yellows of 
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less ambitious plants, the sensuous tints 
ot the orchid, the high and glittering 
beauties of the palm and cocoanut. The 
slopes to the coast were covered with 
canerfields, their bright young greens 
sharp against the dark blue of the sea. 
* * * far down to the right, a large 
village of negro huts, only the thatched 
African roofs visible among the long 
leaves of the cocoanut palms with which 
the blacks invariably surround their 
dwellings.* * * And on the left, far 
out at sea, her purple heights and palm- 
fringed shores deepening the exquisite 
blue of the Caribbean Sea by day, a white 
ever-changing spirit in the twilight, and 
no more vestige of her under the stars 
than had she sunk whence she came— 
the Isle of Nevis.” 

The exciting events of the novel begin 
with young Alexander Hamilton’s advent 
into New York when he was a mere 
youth. And these early scenes of Amer- 
ican history are drawn in a stirring and 
always engrossingly entertaining style. 
The episode of Mrs. Croix is handled 
with consummate skill, and the woman’s 
personality convincingly given. Betsy 
Schuyler too, the charming little Colonial 
dame whom Hamilton married, again on 
these pages, smiles enchanting and noble. 
Washington is an impressive figure—not 
always solemn here,—not always _ re- 
served. Livingston, Jay, Morris, Burr, 
King, Franklin, Duer, and Ames, are 
among the well-known American names 
tu be met with. The book is one of the 
few novels of the year of paramount in- 
terest, and will be read by “everyone.” 
We append a description of Hamilton 
at the time of his greatest influence on 
American politics: 

“At first so turbulent were the con- 
ditions, that Franklin, who troubled the 
Almighty but little himself, arose and 
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engaged that the ieetings be opened 
with prayer. After this sarcasm, and 
the suomission of his mild compromise 
with the Confederation, he sat and 
watched the painted sun behind Wash- 
ington’s chair, pensively wondering if the 
artist had intended to convey the idea 
of a rise or a setting. Hamilton pre- 
sented his draft at the right moment, and 
the startled impression it made quite 
satisfied him, particularly as his long 
speech to the Committee of the Whoie 
was received with the closest attention. 
Nothing could alter his personal fascin- 
ation, and even his bitterest enemies 
rarely left their chairs while he spoke. 
The small figure, so full of dignity and 
magnetizing power that it excluded every 
other object from their vision, the mas- 
sive head with a piercing force in every 
line of its feature, the dark eyes blazing 
and flashing with a fire that never had 
been seen in the eyes of a mere mortal 
before, the graceful rapid gestures, and 
the passionate eloquence which never in 
its most apparently abandoned moments 
failed to be sincere and logical, made 
him for the hour the glory of friend and 
enemy alike, although the re-action was 
correspondingly bitter. Upon this oc- 
casion he spoke for six hours without the 
interruption of a scraping heel, and what 
the Convention did not know about cae 
science of government before he finished 
with them, they never would learn else- 
where.” 

“The Conqueror,’ by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. Macmillan Co., New York, Pub- 
lishers. 


To plunge by one work 

H. G. Wells from tne concrete into 
Grows Didactic. the abstract is a per- 
formance seldom de- 

sired by either a writer or his clientele. 
To take a great example, this is what 
Tolstoi did when he turned from express- 
ing his somewhat dogmatic opinions 
through the medium of his magnificent 
novels and produced volumes of naked 
opinion on art and religion. The clota- 
ing an art-form gives an idea, is always 
so much more pleasing, far more valuable 
as literature, more widely read, a better 
money maker; yet, just on this account 


when a man becomes so imbued with 
his ideas, that he feels the need of giv- 
ing them more direct expression, than 
by means of fictionating them—present- 
ing them in the attractive clothes of 
fiction—we must at least give him credit 
for a true enthusiasm and an honest pur- 
pose. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the author of “When 
the Sleeper Wakes,” “The War of tne 
Worlds,” “The Invisible Man,” and num- 
erous short stories, has come out with 
a big book in essay form called “‘Antici- 
pations.” In all his stories Mr. Weils 
has shown himself to stand unrivalled 
in his audacious imaginative insight into 
the romantic possibilities underlying the 
discoveries or the suggestions of modern 
science. His power of investing these 
wonders he tells of, with a _ sincerity 
making them appear transcripts from 
real life, and his felicity of style he 
allows to lie idle for awhile while he 
sets himself to tell, with a scientific ex- 
actitude exactly where he thinks cer- 
tain tendencies of our modern civiliz- 
ation are going to land us—say, a few 
hundred years from now. He says him- 
self of such work that the narrative 
form becomes more and more of a nuis- 
ance as the speculative inducements be- 
come sincerer, so we must not be so un- 
grateful I suppose, as to wish he had 
not grown to take himself thus seriously. 
As far as interest goes, his ‘Anticipa- 
tions,” is entertaining reading. In a 
book of almost four hundred solid prose 
pages, a writer is apt to touch upon 
enough matters to strike a responsive 
chord in everyone. For instance though 
I skimmed througa a chapter on “Loco- 
motion In the Twentieth Century,” my 
eyes striking about one line in ten, I was 
delighted to stop and browse awhile on 
“Developing Social Elements,” and “Cer- 
tain Social Reactions.” My bump of 
idealism, however, was not particularly 
touched by a picture he draws of the 
typical menage of the future, consisting 
of father, mother and children, but “in 
all probability,” servantless. They will 
not keep a servant for two very excellent 
reasons, because they will not need one, 
and because they would not be able to 
get one if they did. He deduces the 
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probability of civilization outgrowing 
the need of household servants from the 
present fact, that now they are neces- 
sary, partly to supplement the defic- 
iencies of the wife as a housekeeper, but 
more to supplement the deficiencies of 
the house itself, both of which deficien- 
cies should be overcome in time by other 
methods than merely hiring a servant. 
His suggestions that we should wash our 
dishes in a solvent instead of in water, 
(to avoid the tedious drying process) 
and have our rooms rounded instead of 
square, to save us sweeping in corners, 
might be patented. But invention and 
patents are quite as laborious a medium 
of expressing ideas I suppose, as the 
“narrative form.” Mr. Wells has been 
misinformed, however, when he says that 
to-day “cooking is a very serious busi- 
ness; the coaling, the ashes, the horrible 
moments of heat, the hot, black things 
to handle, the silly, vague recipes, the 
want of neat apparatus, and the want of 
intelligence to demand or use apparatus. 
One always imagines a cook working 
with a crimsoned face, and bare, black- 
ened arms.” Really, a horrible picture! 
But the recipes are not vague and silly, 
Mr. Wells, they are only too scientific. 
And if even no work was left in a house- 
hold to do, but the making of beds, some 
women would get other women to do it. 
-He also says a bed does not take five 
minutes to make. But when he says 
“Life is already most wonderfully ar- 
bitrary and experimental, and for the 
coming century this must be its es- 
sential social history, a great drifting 
and unrest of people, a shifting and re- 
grouping and breaking up again of 
groups, great multitudes seeking to find 
themselves,” he backs up his picture 
with certain arguments which must give 
us pause. There is page after page of 
thoughtful and extremely clever specu- 
lation in this book, but why, when a man 
has made a great success of fiction, does 
he wish to force upon the public his 
ethical work, or why when poetry is 
your trump, play prose? The history of 
literature has shown us, that in this 
realm, the value of ethical ideas largely 
depend upon the beauty of their embel- 
lishment. Other chapter headings in 


“Anticipations” are “The Conflict of 
Languages,” “War,” “The Life History 
of Democracy,” “The New Republic,” 


“The Larger Synthesis.” 

“Anticipations of the Reaction of Me- 
chanical and Scientific Progress Upon 
Human Life and Thought.” 


Published by t:arper & Bros., New 
York City. 

There is small doubt 

Sociology of but that Benjamin 

the West. Kidd of London, is the 

most notable writer 


on sociology to-day. He has a peculiarly 
agreeable style for a scientific writer, 
simple and anteresting—its beautiful 
logic opening up new conclusions to one 
with the flower-like regularity of a daisy 
chain. Perhaps to some, however, such 
a metaphor expresses too little of the 
necessary heaviness induced by Mr. 
Kidd’s gigantic themes. The publication 
of his “Social Evolution’ created some- 
thing of a sensation in not only the 
thinking but the book-buying world, 
(which is much larger). Here we have 
his last work, on “Western Civilization,” 
more exhaustive, lengthier, but having 
those same stern virtues which made we 
“Social Evolution” so widely read. All 
students of sociology (and they are in 
every walk of life) should read Mr. 
Kidd’s “Western Civilization.” 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 


New York and London. 
Companion volumes, 
Essays from issued by the same 
the Stage. publisher — “Famous 


Actresses of the Day,” 
by Lewis C. Strang, and “Grand Opera 
in America,” by Henry C. Lahee, are two 
books which should interest all who like 
tc read of the American stage of to-day. 
The critiques are written by the best 
known critics of music and the drama 
in the Eastern cities, and accompanied 
by short biographies, and beautifully re- 
produced photographs of the subjects. 
Of the actresses we find Julia Marlowe 
in melodrama, Henrietta Crosman, Mary 
Shaw and “Ben Hur,’ Maude Adams in 
“L’Aiglon,’ Amelia Bingham, Ida Con- 
quest, Phoebe Davis, Mrs. Fiske as Becky 
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Sharp, Hilda Spong, Annie Russell in 
light comedy, Valerie Bergere, Mary 
Mannering as a star, “Zaza” and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, Anna Held, Sarah Cowell 
Le Moyne, Mary Sanders, Ada Rehan’s 
Nell Gwyn, Elizabeth ‘Tyree, Grace 
George, Margaret Anglin, Viola Allen, and 
Maxine Elliott. While the volume on 
grand opera treats of all the well-known 
singers, under the chapter head I, ballad 
opera, English opera, Italian opera—Max 
Maretzk. Italian opera—Hackett and UlI- 
man. Italian opera—Strakosch and De 
Vivo. Italian opera—Mapleson. German 
opera, grand opera of recent years, and 
opera in English. 

These thoroughly entertaining and in- 
structive little books are gotten out by 
the L. C. Page Co., 200 Summer street, 
Boston. 


“If I Were King,” of 
which I have before 
made brief mention, 
comes to us in a most 
decorative and attractive guise. The 
novel is founded on the popular play of 
that name and written by Mr. Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. It is lavishly and 
beautifully illustrated with engravings 
made from photographs of the stage art- 
ists who made of the play a great success 
—Mr. E. H. Sothern, Miss Harned, and 
their company. I will venture to state 
few such ornamental volumes have been 
issued during the past year. The iarge 
print is a particularly good feature. The 
novel itself is beautifully written, being 
packed with the spirit of poetry, youth 
and adventure. It is interspersed with 
really charming bits of verse, supposed 
to have been written by the vagabond, 
poet-hero, Francois Villon. Some of the 
lines are very lovely as these on the 
sadness of evanescence: 


A Romance 
of Villon. 


“Where is the Queen of Herod’s kiss, 
And Phryne in her beauty bare; 

By what strange sea does Touryies 
With Dido and Cassandra share 


Divine Proserpina’s despair; 
The wind has blown them all away— 
For what poor ghost does Helen care? 
Where are the girls of yesterday? 


Alas for lovers! Pair by pair 
The wind has blown them all away: 
The young and yare, the fond and fair: 
Where are the snows of yesterday?” 


There is humor continually in the tale, 
and the dramatic muse never for an in- 
stant deserts it. 

“If I Were King,” by Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. Published by R. H. Russell 
Co., New York. 


We have another vol- 
Gorky’s Peasant ume of the marvellous 
Tragedies. short stories of Max- 
ime Gorky, under the 
title “Twenty-six And One, and Other 
Stories.” In the preface I learn for the 
first time that this wonderful man was 
a tramp, lacking in systematic training, 
suddenly forcing his way into the sacred 
domain of literature and bringing the 
fresh spontaniety of his thoughts and 
character. Wonderful to contemplate,— 
the fact that this writer, whose beautiful 
style equals Guy de Maupassant’s and 
whose themes have the depth and the 
strength of Tolstoi’s earlier work, shouid 
have gained his power and education (if 
one can call it that) living the life of a 
tramp of the peasant class, earning a 
precarious living by sporadic attempts 
at any work from that of cook’s assistant 
on a steam boat to under-gardening. a 
The three tales in this book, all de- 
cidedly “realistic” in subject and treat- 
ment are called “Twenty-Six and One,” 
“Tchelkache,” and ‘“Malva.” Conspicu- 
cus in their good qualities is the love of 
the sea they betray, and the enchant- 
ingly beautiful descriptions of it. The 
first story is sad and terrible, the next 
one terrible and the last sad, and they 
are all powerful. 
Published by J. F. Taylor & Company, 
New York City. 


Footnotes to Shakes- 

An Illustration peare’s plots does not 
from Shakespeare. affect us as exactly a 
long-felt want, put 

that is what Ellen Talbot’s little book, 
“The Courtship of Sweet Anne Page,” 
amounts to, and it is rather pleasant 
reading. It is what Shakespeare is sup- 
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posed to have left out of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” but with the hints 
about Anne Page given in that play, the 
author has woven a very pretty little his- 
torical romance. The illustrations are 
by Sewell Collins. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York and 
London. Price, 40 cents. 


“The Sandals” is a companion book to 
the above, by Z. Grenell, being a tale 
of early Palestine. It is a little idyl of 
sacred story. “The Sandals” were the 
foot covering of the “blessed feet” which 
were “pierced for our redemption,’ and 
the author leaves us to our own con- 
clusion as to whether or not he meant 
to impute a mystical virtue to them. 


Of all the dull books I have ever read 
“The Wonders of Mouseland” is the least 
worth an earnest regard. ‘Mouseland” 
is just like this world but smaller. If 
the point of view had been humorous, 
or realistic, or if there had been a plot, 
it might have failed of failure. 

By E. E. Childs. The Abbey Press. 
New york City. 


“Kate Bonnet” is a charming story o: 
adventure, The Romance of a Pirate’s 
Daughter, by Frank R. Stockton, but any- 
one who expects to find in it that rich 
absurdity and quaint humor which char- 
acterized his earlier works, is doomed to 
disappointment. The story, however, is 
full of interest, and satisfactory if not 
as original or comical as we hoped Mr. 
Stockton’s tales would always be. It is 
a rousing good story, of the prevalent 
type, and the pirate’s daughter is a 
sweet, spirited thing, who in the -end 
marries her Dickory. Is there not al- 
ways a Dickory in novels of this class? 
A pirate as a subject is never anything 
less than fascinating, and this is largely 
because a pirate sails seas. The breath 
of the salt sea wind is in “Kate Bonnet,” 
and it is good draught for one marooned 
on a hot summer’s day. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


Is it not almost too late to write of 
“Audrey,” that marvellous romance by 
the author of “To Have and to Hold?” 
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But it is certainly never too late to read 
it, or speak of it. Suffice it to say it 
has those same qualities of picturesque 
diction and episode, fire and dramatic 
feeling which made Miss Johnston’s other 
American historical novel such a sen- 
sation. The fault of “Audrey,” it is 
rather generally allowed, is the sudden 


‘almost melodramatic drop of its ending. 


Yet, if it had been possible to introduce 
the fact of Audrey’s becoming the col- 
onial actress, earlier into the book, we 
might not have questioned its realism. 
We have been allowed to become too 
used to the lovely girl as a dryad, not 
to resent her advent into artificiality. 
Yet, if we analyze the situation, we see 
how easily it all might have occurred, 
and the very bitterness of the ending, if 
given longer and more elaborate value 
would have appealed to the average ar- 
tistic sense of the public. ‘‘Audrey” is 
not as great a book as “To Have and to 
Hold,” but that is not saying that it is 
not a great book. 

By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., New York and Boston. 


The bindings of books are a very im- 
portant matter these days. They will not 
be overlooked. They shriek at you often- 
est in sensational mixtures of green and 
red, with gaudy figures for which the 
poster craze is to blame. All the more 
credit to the publisher who sternly re- 
fuses to allow his book covers to look 


like the theatrical bill-board. I have 
here a book from Harper Bros. which 
seems to me all in good taste, inside 


and out. The cover is in a strong shade 
of dark blue, with small ornamental de- 
signs in silver, around a tiny panel in 
darker blue and violet, showing a sug- 
gestion of a young woman’s head. The 
book is “The Siege of Lady Resolute,” 
by Harris Dickson, being a tale of the 
opening years of the eighteenth century, 
when a religious war was being fiercely 
waged, in the far south of France. It is 
a fascinating story. The hero, César de 
Saint Maurice is a natural young man, 
spirited and aristocratic, while Julic de 
Severac, “The Lady Resolute,” strikes 
even deeper into our sympathies, with 
her emotional, dark beauty, and strong, 
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noble character. Madame de Maintenon 
and her Louis (I remember him rather 
by women than number) appear in the 
book, which also has many scenes in the 
French American colony of New Orleans. 

“The Siege of the Lady Resolute,” by 
Harris Dickson. Harper Bros., Pub- 
lishers. 


“Under My Roof” is a most unusual 


story: it has no plot but it is interest-- 


ing; the heroine owns up to forty years, 
although she is unmarried, and doesn’t 
marry the hero—instead she “takes” a 
far pleasanter individual. Although it 
is a pleasant, almost diary like chronicle 
of the home buying, home furnishing, and 
final husband getting, of one of the most 
modern of old maids—who earns her 
living by book writing and has boarded 
for twenty years. Her pleasure in her 
hard earned “house,” the details of its 
comforts and beauties, her sensible, cul- 
tivated life therein—all will interest the 
hearts of home-lovers, who are of course, 
most often women. A book without a 
thrill, it has the calm and reasonable 
effect of any middle aged courtship of 
up-to-date people. Its realism is com- 
mendable. 

“Under My Own Roof,’ by Adelaide 
Rouse. Funk & Wagnalls Company. New 
York and London. 


A burlesque of militarism has been 
written by Ernest Crosby, and :ailed 
“Captain Jinks, Hero.” The illustrations 
are of course amusing, being by Dan 
Beard. The book contains the alleged 
life of one Sam Jinks, from the time he 
is given a set of lead soldiers on his 
sixth birthday, through his extremely 
military career at “East Point,’ and in 
the Cubapines,” until through an excess 
of love of things military he goes insane 
and again sits all day, playing with the 
lead soldiers of his childhood. Certainly 
the idea of the tale is a queer one, and 
will probably not interest a great many 
people, still the idea is well carried out. 
It might be a “good book” for boys to 
read, if they. took it seriously, and for 
men if they did not take it seriously. It 
aims to poke fun at an excess of love for 
things military, shown by many idle 
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and vain boys and men. " 

“Captain Jinks, Hero.” By Ernest 
Crosby. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York and London. 


“How Men are Made,” or “Corner 
Stones of Character,” is the name of a 
very excellent book by Daniel Hoffman 
Martin, being a series of lectures ad- 
dressed to young men. Dr. Martin is 
the pastor of the .Clinton Avenue Re- 
formed Church of Newark, N. J., and has 
had a notable success with young men. 
These lectures are interesting, clever, 
and sensible. Price, $1.00. 

Published by The Abbey Press, 114 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


Since the Kaiser of Germany, the stren- 
uous Wilhelm has made such a “flutter 
and fuss” against the entrance of ‘Chris- 
tian Science” into his domain, renewed 
attention has been turned by its enemies 
to the unpopular cult. A very witty book 
has been written against Mrs. Mary 
Baker Glover Paterson Eddy of Boston, 
by a prominent and clever man, Dr. 
Gordon Clark. He calls his little vol- 
ume “The Church of Saint Bunco,” and 
backs up his attacks upon Mrs. Eddy’s 
veracity and sincerity, with what appears 
to be incontrovertible argument and 
proof. The book is interesting reading 
either to one who is out of or “in 
science.” 

Published by The Abbey Press. Price 
$1.00. 


“The Orphean Tragedy,” by Edward 
S. Creamer, is a lengthy poem, written 
in dramatic form, without being particu- 
larly dramatic. There are five acts of 
it, containing some good lines. 

Published by The Abbey Press. Price 
$1.00. 


Bushrod Washington James has written 
a lengthy book called “The Political 
Freshman, 1902.” In spite of its unprom- 
ising title the book is a novel. Published 
by the Bushrod Library, No. 1717 wreen 
street, Philadelphia. 


An interesting book on “Tolstoi” has 
been written by Alice B. Stockham, M. 
D. It is illustratea with photographs of 
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the great Russian and his family. Alice 


B. Stockham & Co., Chicago. 


“The Lady of New Orleans,” a novel of 
the present, has been written by Marcel- 
lus Eugene Thornton. It is a love story, 
intricate in plot. The frontispiece is of 
a pretty up-to-date woman. 

Price $1.50. Abbey Press, New York 
114 Fifth avenue. 


The same publishers also announce a 
novel by R. C. Baily, called “Mabel 
Thornley,” or “The Heiress of Glenwood 
and Glendinning.” Price $1.25. 


“The Black Cat Club” is an extremely 
clever and amusing little book by James 
D. Carrothers. It consists of negro 
humor and folk-lore, and is quaintly il- 
lustrated with quantities of black sil- 
houette drawings, done by J. K. Bryans. 
Beginning at the third chapter in the 
book, a love story winds through the 
work. Some of the humorous poems ap- 
peared first in “Truth.” Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. 


“How to Get Acquainted With God,” is 
a little book exploiting and defending the 
principles of Christian Science, written 
by Theodore F. Seward, and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, London. 
Price 2s 6d. 


I have three novels of a particularly 
light description. They have highly-col- 
ored bindings, and bind together highly 
colored episodes of diverse description. 
You will never go to sleep over them, 
though it would probably be just as well 
for you if you did. There is “Her Grace’s 
Secret,” by Violet Tweedale, with a sug- 
gestive violet aspect, telling of certain 
lurid events, taking place among modern 
members of a rather lurid English aris- 
tocracy. 


Also we have “In the Wyoming Val- 
ley,” by Everett Tomlinson, “A Story of 
the massacre in the time of the Revolu- 
tion,” which is illustrated. It is certainly 
a startling narrative. 

Price, $1. American Baptist Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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But what shall we say of the historical 
novel, “A Lily of France?” It is written 
by Caroline Atwater Mason, and treats 
of that particularly interesting epoch in 
French history when Catherine de Medi- 
cis held the reigns of government. It 
is a thoroughly entertaining plot, acted 
out by some very pleasing characters. 
It shows the old Catholic cruelty of 
bigotry against the Huguenots. 

Griffith & Rowland Press. 
phia. 


Philadel- 


In a tiny green book, decorated with 
little blood-red hearts, I read the “Naked 
Truths and Veiled Allusions” of Minna 
Thomas Antrim. Epigrammatic, for the 
most part, in form and substance, they 
are really very clever. For instance, 
here are a few of her aphorisms on “Bo- 
hemia”’: 

“Bohemia is the land of the free and 
the home of the slave.” “The Bohemian 
cheerily loans you his last nickel to prove 
his friendship; moreover he considers 
you treat him shabbily, if you go hungry 
while he has the price of your dinner. 
Herein lies the difference between pluto- 
crat and pauper.” She has many upon 


“Woman”: “If diamonds had never been 
discovered, more women would go to 
heaven.” “All women enthuse over an 


Adonis, but when one looks around one 
sees it is the brainy man who wins 
them.” “A fool lies to a woman, a knave 
about her.” ‘“‘M'iany a woman groans over 
the vanity of this wicked world, whose 
pious nose is thickly covered with blanc- 
de-perle.” Altogether, Miss Antrim has 
gotten up a very amusing little book. 

Published by Henry Altemus Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


| wish I could say as much for “The 
Color of his Soul,” a sketchy little story 
written by Miss Zoe Anderson Norris. 
It treats of people on the outskirts of Bo- 
hemia and Altruria. 

Funk, Wagnalls & Co., New York and 
London. 


From a discussion of literature it is 
most clarifying to the soul to turn to 
cooking. The color of a man’s soul may 
not be important to his welfare, but what 
he eats is. ‘365 Breakfast Dishes” is. 
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a little book of recipes collected from 
various sources by the George M. Jacobs 
Co., Philadelphia, and very good of its 
sort. 


We have a valuable and learned work 
this month from the University of Chi- 
cago Press—‘‘Russian Political Institu- 
tions.” The growth and development of 
these institutions from the beginning of 
Russian history to the present time. It 
is by Maxine Kovalevsky, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at the University of 
Moscow,. and dozens cf other things in 
divers countries. The work represents 
the very best research of the day upon 
the subject. Other questions of the 
day are ably discussed by Mr. John R. 
Dos Passos (of the New York bar) in 
a volume called “Commercial Trusts, The 
Growth and Rights of Aggregated Capi- 
tal,” an argument delivered before the 
industrial commission at Washington, D. 
C. Brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 


A book for those interested in elocu- 
tion or physical expression, is one called 
“Delsarte System of Expression,” by 
Genevieve Stebbins, who is the authority 
at present in her profession. The book 
contains thirty-two illustrations from 
Greek art. 

Price, $2. Published by Edgar S. Wer- 
ner Publishing Co., New York. 


Really, the children’s books nowadays 
are charming, and there are so many of 


them. I will tell you of a number all in 
positively pretty bindings, bright, to de- 
light the eye of childhood or youth ‘Mis- 
tress May,” by Amy E. Blanchard, and 
“When Mother was a Little Girl,” by 
Francis J. Brewster (the latter illus- 
trated by photographs), are for girls, 


Overland Monthly. 


and gotten out in companion bindings by 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. The latter 
book especially is delightful reading, and 
is, I take it, autobiographical in char- 
acter. The same firm issued also, for 
boys, “Somebody’s Doings,” by John Hab- 
berton, and “A Boy in Early Virginia,” 
by Edward Robbins. They are both il- 
lustrated. 


There is also “A Life of St. Peter for 
the Young,” by George Weld, which has 
pictures, and is a book for children of 
larger growth as well. And “Rook’s 
Nest,” an entertaining story for girls and 
boys, written by Izola L. Forrester, and 
lovers of pets or cats especially will en- 
joy “Pussy Meow,” a lengthy biography 
of a pet cat and her owner, by S. Louise 
Patteson, illustrated with photographs, 
and introduced by Sarah K. Bolton. All 
three of these clever books are also is- 
sued from Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


Selected Poems by Henry Ames Blood 
is a book published by the Neale Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. It is attractive 
in appearance, and the verses, many of 
which are reprints from the best maga- 
zines, have strength and a real poetic 
beauty of expression. The last one, in 
the book “Ad Astra,” appeared first in the 
Century Magazine, and is spirited and 
fine. There are thirty poems, some long, 
some short, but all worthy of considera- 
tion by lovers of poetry. 

Price, $1. Neale & Co., Washirgzton. 


“The Letters of Mildred’s Mother to 
Mildred,” by E. D. Price, comes from the 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New 
York, and lays no claim to a literary 
value. It contains satirical sketches of 
stage life. 
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